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HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 
NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS? 


RESOLVE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF 


THE 


K. E. A. GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


This KEA Teacher Welfare Project is invaluable to you when you are 
unable to perform your duties due to sickness or accident. 


Thousands of KEA members in our 80 School Systems have already 


enrolled in this liberal low-cost 


TEACHER GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 
endorsed by KEA — Designed to fulfill your needs 


JOIN NOW 


HAVE YOUR SUPERINTENDENT CONTACT OUR LOCAL OFFICE TO HAVE 
A REPRESENTATIVE MEET WITH YOU AND YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOCAL OFFICE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
320 FRANCIS BLDG. 1630 CHICAGO AVE. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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The following American Book Company books 
e e e 
have been placed on the multiple adoption list 
in Kentucky, under Group IV, to be ane 
by local units this year. 
Grade Subject Author Copyright 
Elementary Grades One through Eight 
3 English: Our English Language... 8 i cscranasdstatsiceenctcisall 1956 
4 English: Our English Language... I iciintonsseciibaaiccncgercsnuntiod 1956 
5 English: Our English Language... iestesaete ae Te: 1956 
6 English: Our English Language... ER 1956 
7 English: Our English Language... ic stsininscntincccascctn 1956 
8 English: Our English Language... | en eae 1956 
2 Spelling: Ready Go... ............................. Se ener wen arene 1954 
3 Spelling: Moving Alone ...............................--........ I incessant 1954 
4 Spelling: On che Rood... Ni annnscsictasetbeaiy 1954 
5 Spelling: Ways to Adventure..................2.......22-.0.2+-+ OT sestindadh 1954 
6 Spelling: Off to New Places.........00.0.0.0000.00000000000..-. NS a ee 1954 
7 Spelling: Discovering Things .................................. IN oie ccstinnvrcrssncsicassicsitanaiecit 1954 
S Spelling: Goeeting There Fast .................................. eee 1954 
7 Kentucky History: 
Exploring Kentucky, Revised.........................0222.2.-++ Clark & Kirkpatrick 2.0.0.2... 1955 
Cees nd Allen & Stegmeir ..........................-. 1956 
Junior High School Grades 7, 8, 9 
7 Composition: Junior English One........................... ET RATE 1956 
8 Composition: Junior English Two...................... Bailey et al. ........ kictcacumleancibapinedenine 1956 
9 Composition: Junior English Three.............. ane 1956 
7 Literature: Worlds of Adventure............................ Datley & Leavell .............................. 1956 
S Leese: Worlds of People ................................... Bailey & Leavell _............................ 1956 
9 Literature: Worlds to Explore........................... sence Oe Rmmwelh a... 1956 
7 Spelling: Discovering Thing? .........................-.-...... NR Sinise cesetnncrsntitoniccsinecssdll 1954 
8 Spelling: Getting There Fast..............................-..... cies ccs 1954 
7 Kentucky History: 
Exploring Kentucky, Revised......................-....---++-- Clack & Kirkpatrick ...................... 1955 
Te aac Allen & Seogmeir ............................ 1956 
High School Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 
9 Composition: English First Course.......................... Stoddard & Bailey .......................... 1956 
10 Composition: English Second Course...................... Stoddard & Bailey .................. enaeita 1956 
11 Composition: English Third Course........................ Stoddard & Bailey .......................... 1956 
12 Composition: English Fourth Course...................... Stoddard & Bailey .......................... 1956 
9 Literature: Worlds to Explore................................-- Dailey & Leavell ............................ 1956 
10 Literature: Worlds of Endless Horizons.................. Bailey & Leavell ............................ 1956 
11 Literature: Worlds of America..............................-- Baitey & Lesvell ............................ 1956 
12 Literature: World and Our English Heritage........ Batley & Leevell _......................... 1956 











American Book Company Publishers of a Complete 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio Language Arts Program 
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For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


..- through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 













THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 





These spelling authorities give you a 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 

THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 

review the phonetic and structural 

skills at every level. It’s the logical 

way to strengthen reading ability! 





a Also See: * 
USING OUR LANGUAGE 


. mane tee — - Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
. by Patton, Beery, Winn., mi meanings; also correlated with lan- 
. ~ Wells and Backus . guage arts. 

ae Workbooks available is 


Also available: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS! PASADENA 2 
Sa 
YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: 
Donald C. Hale, 45 Center Street, Berea, Kentucky 
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Consider These 
I hold every man a debtor to his 
profession; from the which as men 
of course do seek to receive counten- 
ance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves by way 
of amends to be a help and ornament 

thereunto—Francis Bacon. 


No thoughtful man ever came to 
the end of his life and had time and 
a little space of calm from which to 
look back upon it, who did not know 
and acknowledge that it was what he 
had done unselfishly and for others, 
and nothing else, that satisfied him in 
the retrospect and made him feel that 
he had played the man.—Woodrow 


Wilson. 


The farflung activities of our 
united profession call for time and 
money and sacrifice, but the demands 
which they make upon us are as 
nothing when compared to the de- 
mands which we shall face if educa- 
tion in our time does ‘not make an 
effective contribution to the solution 
of the common problems which now 
challenge mankind.—Jay Elmer Mor- 
gan. etic tice 
No horse gets anywhere until he is 
harnessed. No steam or gas ever 
drives anything unti! it is confined. 
No Niagara is ever turned into light 
and power until it is tunneled. No 
life ever grows great until it is 
focused, dedicated, disciplined. — 
Harry E. Fosdick. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely : 

To act from honest motives purely; 


To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke 


A hundred times every day | re- 
mind myself that my inner and outer 
life depend on the labors of other 
men, living and dead, and that | must 
exert myself in order to give in the 
same measure as I have received and 
am still receiving.—Albert Einstein 


Here’s to the Kentucky General As- 
sembly, 1956: 
Have courage to do what needs to 
be done, 
Keep promises made to the voters 
you won. 
Make laws that will give to the 
present generation, 
Their rightful heritage — a good 
education. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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men Readers, : : | 

If you are interested in the reports 

ane from the White House Conference, 
y of you will want to read the editorial 

ee on page 6 and “Education Makes 

— History” on page 8. 

Geography Teachers, 
1e to The article, “Regional Geography” 
and should be helpful to geography Volume 34 Number 5 
‘h to teachers of all regions. 
<now . . 
a ies Supervisors, 
R. V. Buckland has prepared an 

hers, article on supervision which should . ‘i 

— challenge the thinking and planning Editorials 

that of all Kentucky supervisors. ; > ; eee 
drow WHC 6 _~ ETHICAL VALUES 

Superintendents, KEA 6 MEMBERSHIP 
School board members’ attention 6 GREETINGS 

our should be called to the tribute on 

and page 28. It is indeed commendable 

ands that school systems represented on Articles 

deus this page have made an effort to 

employ qualified teachers. R.E.Jaggers 7 WHERE IS MY TEACHER? 

N. H. McElroy 8 EDUCATION MAKES HISTORY 

> an N. B. MeMillian 12 INSURE IN SURE INSURANCE 
ition J. R. Henderson 13 EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 
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Mor- aud Staff L. W. Croft 
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EDITORIAL 


Ethical V alues 


Tre ethical values emphasized in 
the first report from the White House 
Conference on Education gave us 
faith in education, hope for our youth, 
courage to face the future and a sense 
of gratitude to the Conference parti- 
cipants. As long as a representative 
group of nearly 2,000 lay citizens and 
educators place priority on ethical 
values in the educative process, we 
aren't “going to the dogs” as rapidly 
as some so-called critics would have 
us believe. 

The people who represented us at 
this conference are men and women 
of national stature — from areas of 
education, religion, law, agriculture, 
business, publishing, and __ labor. 
Among these people we find a diver- 
sity of background, experience, and 
talent. The discussion techniques were 
democratic, the leadership of high 
caliber, and the participants were 
free to speak their convictions. 

The 83rd Congress authorized the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and appropriated $700,000 to be 
allocated to the various States to de- 
fray conference costs. Other funds 
were appropriated to cover executive 
functions of the Presidential Commit- 
tee and the work of a central coordi- 
nating staff. The various state con- 
ferences submitted reports which were 
used during the National Conference 
where 2,000 people sat around 166 
tables and earnestly discussed, with 
the help of study guides and able 
leadership, the six vital subjects 
scheduled for consideration and de- 
liberation: 

1. What should our schools accom- 
plish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently 
and economically ? 

3. What are our school building 
needs? 

4. How can we get enough good 
teachers — and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools — 
build and operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education? 
Since all readers of this periodical 

should be vitally interested in what 


6 


our schools should accomplish, the 

14-point report on this question is 

quoted here. School faculties, local 
associations, and community groups 
are urged to study these points, eval- 
uate their school program and profit 
from the recommendations. The first 
report is emphasized here because it 
is basic and all-inclusive. See page 

8 for the opening address of the 

White House Conference. 

The report outlined fourteen things 

the schools should accomplish: 

1. “The fundamental skills of com- 
munication — reading, writing, 
spelling, as well as other elements 
of effective oral and written ex- 
pression; the arithmetical and 
mathematical _ skills, including 
problem solving. While schools 
are doing the best job in their 
history in teaching their skills, 
continuous improvement is desir- 
able and necessary. 

2. “Appreciation for our democratic 
heritage. 

3. “Civic rights and responsibilities 
and knowledge of American insti- 
tutions. 

4. “Respect and appreciation for hu- 
man values and for the beliefs of 
others. 

5. “Ability to think and evaluate 
constructively and creatively. 

6. “Effective work habits and self- 

discipline. 

7. “Social competency as a contrib- 
uting member of his (the pup- 
il’s) family and community. 

8. “Ethical behavior based on a 
sense of moral and_ spiritual 
values. 

9. “Intellectual curiosity and eager- 
ness for life-long learning. 

10. “Esthetic appreciation and self- 
expression in the arts. 

11. “Physical and mental health. 

12. “Wise use of time, including con- 
structive leisure pursuits. 

13. “Understanding of the physical 
world and man’s relation to it as 
represented through basic knowl- 
edge of the sciences. 

14. “An awareness of our relation- 
ships with the world community.” 


L. L. 


Membership 
Exceeds ’54-’55 


Membership in KEA has again 
reached an all-time high. As we go 
to press with this issue of the Ken. 
tucky School Journal, membership jn 
your state association is 20,471. This 
is 1,200 more members than we had 
at this time last year. 

This increase indicates professional 
growth on the part of the members of 
the teaching profession in Kentucky. 
We have all heard the old adage, 
“There is strength in numbers.” There 
is strength in numbers, however, only 
when the membership is united solidly 
behind common goals. Our member. 
ship will be united behind common 
goals when it has had a part in de. 
veloping them. We believe KEA is 
growing in this respect. 


J. M. D. 


Greetings 


We extend to all KEA members 
best wishes for the New Year. There 
are so many things that could be in- 
cluded in our wishes to members of 
the teaching profession, but an Old 
English Prayer expresses in simple 
terms what seems to be appropriate 
for all of us. We suggest that you 
study this prayer and form your reso- 
lutions around these ideas and ideals. 
Take time to work — 

it is the price of success. 

Take time to think — 

it is the source of power. 
Take time to play — 

it is the secret of perpetual youth. 
Take time to read — 

it is the foundation of wisdom. 
Take time to be friendly — 

it is the road to happiness. 

Take time to dream — 

it is hitching your wagon to a star. 
Take time to love and be loved — 

it is the privilege of the gods. 
Take time to look around — 

it is too short a day to be selfish. 


Take time to laugh — 
it is the music of the soul. 
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WHERE 9 


is my Teacher 


This is an advance summary of a 
report being prepared by the Ken- 
tucky Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 


OW ere is my teacher?” This is 
a question which was in the minds of 
approximately 103,000 school chil- 
dren in Kentucky at the beginning of 
the 1955 fall term. Since the ques- 
tion had its echo in every city and 
county in Kentucky, the Kentucky 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards decided 
to find some of the answers. 

A committee was appointed in late 
August 1955 to study the situation. 
During September and early October 
the answers literally “poured” in. 
When the answers had come from 90 
counties and from 83 independent 
systems, they were compiled and 
summarized. 








On November 17 the report was 
made to the Commission by this writ- 
er who had compiled and summarized 
the reports for the study committee of 


the Commission. On the basis of 
this study, representing approximate- 
ly 75 per cent of the districts and 69 
per cent of the employed teachers, 








Dr. Jaggers is Professor of Education 
at Eastern Kentucky State College. 
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By R. E. Jaggers 


the answer to the question, “What is 
happening to teachers in Kentucky?” 
indicated that this is what is hap- 
pening: 

Approximately 3,464 teachers left 
Kentucky school systems between the 
close of the 1955 spring and fall 
terms. This represents 16.6 per cent 
of the employed teachers, or one in 
every 6 teachers employed in the 
1954-55 term. They include only 
those teachers who left the school 
systems and do not include those who 
changed from one school to another 
in the same system. 

Approximately 1,648 left the pro- 
fession. This represents 46.2 per cent 
of those who left the school systems. 
The number in this group who en- 
tered business or reached the age of 
retirement is not indicated, but it is 
assumed that they either retired or 
entered business and other profes- 
sions. 

Approximately 1,816 who left con- 
tinued in the teaching profession. A 
total of 845 or approximately 46 per 
cent of this group did not leave Ken- 
tucky, but entered other Kentucky 
systems. 

Approximately 971 of the 1,816 
who left but continued in the profes- 
sion went to systems in other states. 
This constitutes approximately 54 per 
cent of those who left the systems in 
which they were teaching. 

Why did such a large percentage 
of those who continued in the pro- 
fession go into other states? There 
is no absolute answer, but there is 
much evidence that they wanted 
more adequate salaries, for approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of those who left 
their school systems for other jobs 
went because they would receive bet- 
ter salaries. This was indicated by 
the replies coming from the 90 coun- 
ty and 83 independent school sys- 
tems. 

In a total of 22 districts the exodus 


of teachers was very alarming. Thir- 
teen counties which had lost from 25 
per cent to 31.7 per cent of their 
teachers, and 9 independent districts 
which had lost from 26 per cent to 54 
per cent of the teachers were studied 
separately. 

In this group the average percent- 
age leaving their positions was, for 
27.7 and for independ- 
This means that in 
these 13 counties more than one teach- 


these counties, 
ent districts 35.7. 


er in four left the system, and in the 
9 independent districts 2 in five left 
the system. Approximately 57.2 per 








cent who took other jobs left because 
they wanted salary increases, and 56 
per cent of those who took jobs went 
to other states. 


*“Where’s There are 


two answers: most of those who took 


my teacher?” 


jobs left for salary increases, and 
most of these went into other states. 
All the others quit for other reasons. 
Your teacher has another job! 


Copies of the brochure presenting 
the complete findings of this survey 
will be released and made available 
by the KEA Commission. 








Education Makes History 


The Opening Address 
At the White House 


Conference on Education 


W. meet here today on a solemn 
occasion: the first White House Con- 
ference on Education ever held in the 
history of our country. All of us 
stand here charged with grave respon- 
sibilities. What we do in the next 
three days may have real effect on the 
schooling American children get for 
many years to come. Although it is 
true that no one conference can 
change the course of history, this is 
the culmination of many conferences 
held in every State and Territory of 
this nation. What we say during the 
next three days will be heard, and it 
will have weight. The attention of the 
nation is focused upon us. The prayer 
in which we have all just joined to 
ask the wisdom and strength neces- 
sary for carrying out our responsi- 
bilities was well chosen. This is a 
time when we are all called upon to 
do our level best. 

Before we begin the working part 
of this Conference, it may be helpful 
to pause a moment in an effort to 
place ourselves in geographical and 
historical perspective. We have come 
here to discuss education, but educa- 
tion does not go on in a vacuum — 
we have to think of it against the fast- 
moving background of our time. We 
stand today in the capital city of the 
greatest nation on earth in an era of 
unprecedented danger and opportun- 
ity. Man, through the development 
of science, has more power than he 
ever had before. He can build schools, 
for instance, quicker than his fathers 
could, and he can also destroy them 
more quickly. History has speeded 
up. The world has changed more in 
the past century than in all the pre- 
ceding milleniums, and our own na- 
tion is the quickest changing part of 
the world. Education, the business 
of preparing children for the future. 
cannot ignore this. 

Think of the time in which we live! 
Within our own memory, we have 


been through two World Wars and the 
Korean War. We are part of an age 
which obliges self-governing peoples 
constantly to arm themselves against 
the possibility of a war of total des- 
truction, or the even worse possibility 
of losing their freedom. In this high- 
ly technical era, education has become 
as much a part of our system of de- 
fense as the Army, the Navy or the 
Air Force. We must have good 
schools, not only because of our 
ideals, but for survival. That is part 
of the background of this Conference. 

In spite of wars, we are far from 
living in a dark age. Some historians 
have said that these decades will be 
remembered not so much because of 
wars and inventions, but because ours 
is the era which has learned to share 
the good things of life more widely 
than ever before. Never before in any 
nation have there been so few really 
poor people as there are in the United 
States during this decade. Never before 
have good food, good housing, auto- 
mobiles and all the other good material 
things of life been so readily available 
to so many people. Never has more 
wealth been potentially on tap for 
dramatic advances in health and edu- 
cation. Except for the threat of war, 
this is truly a Golden Age. The speed 
with which it arrived is breath-taking. 
Only a little more than a century ago, 
there was slavery in this nation. Only 
a few decades ago, child labor was 
common. The Great Depression of 
the Thirties, with its long lines of 
hungry, waiting people, is still fresh 
in the memory of most of us. Only a 
foolhardy man would say that any 
economy is forever one hundred per 
cent proof against depression or in- 
flation, but we in the United States 
seem to have worked out methods of 
avoiding extreme economic disaster. 
I for one believe that, barring war, 
our social improvement will prove as 
permanent as it has been rapid. Our 
new economic power makes big plans 


By N. H. McElroy 


for education practical. We do not 
have to think little, for we are strong, 
The fact that most Americans have 
more leisure than ever before means 
that students will have more time for 
education, and more than ever. they 
will need more than strictly voca- 
tional training. If it is true that this 
is a Golden Age of social progress, 
it follows that education will play an 
increasingly important role in all our 
lives. That is another part of the 
background against which we meet. 
There is always a temptation to 
think of change as something which 
existed only in the past, and to think 
of the present nature of things as con- 
tinuing forever. There was talk a 
century ago of closing the United 
States Patent Office, because it was 
said that there was nothing new to 
invent. We used to think of the “In- 
dustrial Revolution,” for instance, as 
something which happened quite some 
time ago. Since the Second World War 
we have realized that the changes 
wrought upon our lives by machines 
have perhaps only begun. Steam and 
internal combustion engines started 
the Industrial Revolution by doing the 
work of many men’s muscles. Elec: 
tronics are continuing it by doing the 
industrial work of many men’s minds. 
In spite of the fears which were so 
rampant at the time, the first part of 
the Industrial Revolution ended by 
adding to men’s wealth and leisure. 
Regardless of the dire predictions of 
the dangers of “automation,” it is to 
be expected that this too, if put into 
effect wisely and humanely, will add 
to man’s wellbeing. One thing at 
least is absolutely sure: the world our 
sons will live in will be as different 
from ours as ours is different from 
our fathers’ world. Our sons’ world 
will probably be ever more different. 





Mr. McElroy is president of the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company and Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on 
the White House Conference. 
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because of the astonishing speed-up 
of history. There was no great dif- 
ference between the world of our 
grandfathers and that of our great 
grandfathers. It was our fathers who 
felt the beginning of the rush, and 
our own generation which gave it 
greater and greater impetus. Our 
sons will reap the whirlwind, and ac- 
cording to their wisdom, can suffer 
from it or turn it into a giant cornu- 
copia. We do not know what deci- 
sions they will face. We can do no 
more than pass on to them the knowl- 
edge and moral principles on which 
decisions should be based. The na- 
ture of the world we are educating our 
children for is, more than ever before. 
an unknown quantity. We are not 
meeting here against a static back- 
ground — it is flashing by so fast that 
the figures sometimes blur. The dan- 
ger of war, the triumph of our social 
progress, and the certainty of increas- 
ingly rapid change are, I think, the 
three great practical realities to which 
all educational matters must be re- 
lated. In the light of them, let us 
take a look at the schools we have 
today — the schools we have met here 
to discuss. 

American schools today present us, 
I believe, with a paradox: they have 
improved so fast for many years, and 
yet they are still so far from being 
what we want and need. Our schools 
have shown progress, but they simply 
have been unable to keep up with the 
rush of history. When we discuss the 
shortcomings of our schools, however. 
let us not sell ourselves short. Never 
in the history of the world has there 
been a nation where so many people 
could get so much education as in the 
United States today. We may agree 
that we have much further to go, but 
we should not obscure the triumph of 
making so much education available 
toso many. This is surely one of the 
proudest achievements of any nation 
in any age. 

There are other successes of Ameri- 
can education which are too often 
ignored. Although there are many 
regrettable exceptions, classes tend to 
be smaller today than in previous 
generations — there are, on the whole. 
fewer pupils per teacher. Only a 
generation ago, forty pupils per 
teacher was considered reasonable. 
We try to keep the figure down to 
twenty-five, and rarely are we forced 
by circumstances as high as forty. 

In general, also, teachers have more 
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education — both general and pro- 
fessional — than they used to have. 
In many American communities to- 
day we find a modern, well-heated 
and well-lighted brick school building 
— often far and away the most im- 
pressive building to be seen. To some, 
this fact and the others I have men- 
tioned, may seem superficial, but to 
me they are tangible manifestations 
of the deep faith our country has in 
education, and of energetic efforts to 
improve it over a long period of years. 
I mention these successes of the 
schools because I feel there is hope in 
the achievements of the past. We 
have come a long way in this country, 
and that proves to me that we can go 
a long way farther. One can best pre- 
dict a man’s future by examining his 
past, and I believe that the same prin- 
ciple applies to nations. The United 
States has a good record in educa- 
tional matters. Today as we face the 
need for new and _ extraordinary 
efforts on behalf of education the 
faith, the wisdom, the energy and the 











can the weaknesses of our schools, 
and ways in which they may be 
remedied. I think we all agree, how- 
ever, that the schools need more of 
almost everything; more buildings, 
and more teachers with more training, 
more money, more long-range plan- 
ning, and more public interest. The 
reasons for these needs are plain. 
First a depression and then. a war 
prevented us from properly minding 
our school affairs — for about twenty 
years our nation was too preoccupied 
with problems of immediate survivial 
to think enough about the future. 
The unexpectedly high birth rate of 
the war and post war years magnified 
this problem. And most important 
of all, the American people have 
raised their sights dramatically. 
Schools which seemed adequate a gen- 
eration ago now rightfully raise indig- 
nation. The schools have lagged far 
behind both our aspirations and our 
capabilities. 

It is my belief that the American 
people have silently made a great de- 














enthusiasm necessary for creating 
good schools are abundantly present. 
I believe we can face the future con- 
fidently, like a good man who has 
done much, and who expects to do 
much more. 

Now for the other side of the para- 
dox: the magnitude of the job which 
remains to be done. I think we all 
agree that in terms of what American 
children honestly need today, and in 
terms of what the American people 
want today, our schools are woefully 
inadequate. In your discussions you 
will define far more precisely than I 





-cision that has not yet 


received 
enough expression. I don’t think 
there is any question about whether 
the people want the very best schools 
for all American children. The die 
has already been cast. The decision 
has already been made in the hearts 
and minds of almost all of us. We all 
want the best education obtainable 
for all American children, and one 
way or another, I think that most of 
us are willing to pay for it and work 
for it. Schools in America will im- 
prove dramatically during the next 
twenty years — I feel as sure of that 
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as anything I know. There is a great 
ground swell of public opinion surg- 
ing toward that goal, and woe to the 
man who tries to stop it. Leaders 
create history less than they think. 
There is a well known story about a 
mob in the French Revolution which 
was being pursued by a man with a 
sword. “Who are you?” someone 
asked him, and gesticulating toward 
the mob disappearing ahead of him, 
the man replied, “I am their leader— 
I must catch up with them.” School 
leaders often find themselves in a 
similar situation. 

In spite of what I regard as the in- 
evitability of school improvement, 
there is of course no room for com- 
placency. Too many big questions 
remain to be answered. How will the 
job be done? How soon? And what 
is the nature of a good school, any- 
way? What kind of improvements 
do we want? There is of course 
much dissension on the answers to 
these hard questions — dissension 
and occasionally, I regret, bitterness. 
Schools involve two of our most prec- 
ious possessions: our children and our 
money. That is an explosive mixture, 
and it is natural that there be an oc- 
casional flare-up. Furthermore, edu- 
cational problems, involving, as they 
do, everything from complex _philo- 
sophic principles to building codes. 
are rarely simple. Misinformation. 
misunderstanding and mistrust feed 
upon the complicated circumstances 
in which any school must operate. Al- 
most every major problem affects the 
schools one way or another. The 
problem of achieving unity among 
peoples of different race and back- 
ground, the problem of fostering 
stronger religious values, the prob- 
lem of encouraging better citizenship. 
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the problem even of existence in a 
world where survival may depend on 
maintaining leadership in quality and 
numbers of scientists and engineers— 
name almost any national concern, 
and you name an issue which affects 
the schools. Tempers often become 
short, and table pounding takes the 
place of reason. All kinds of arti- 
ficial divisions among people open 
up. Professional educators occasion- 
ally are made to appear as a separate 
species of man, criticized sometimes 
for removing the control of the 
schools from the people, and at other 
times for failing to supply enough 
leadership. It has become fashion- 
able to do a lot of labeling when dis- 
cussing school affairs. We talk about 
what Business wants, what Labor 
wants, and what various religious 
groups want. It is of course some- 
times useful to group points of view, 
but this labeling process tends to 
stress differences and to obscure very 
substantial areas of agreement. Label- 
ing also tends to make differences of 
opinion seem forever irreconcilable, 
as though for some mysterious reason, 
individuals of different occupation or 
faith could never, under any circum- 
stances, agree on anything. 

I am not trying to minimize the fact 
that many fundamental differences of 
opinion do exist in educational mat- 
ters. Indeed, it would be astonishing 
and perhaps a little terrifying if they 
did not. Free people go off in many 
different directions on almost any 
question — they don’t move along in 
a docile herd. Americans, thank 
heaven, are usually contentious and 
scrappy. Ina sense, we all come from 
Missouri: we all want to be shown. 

And yet, our history proves that we 
are not a disorderly. irresponsible 





Killian, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Margaret Hickey, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Rollin 

Brown, Los Angeles, Calif.; Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla.; W. Preston Lane, 

Jr., Hagerstown, Md.; Absent when picture was made, H. Grant Vest, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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people. In this new world we have 
the oldest republic on earth. We ‘lay 
apart on important issues, but we 
also come together again. After all 
the shouting is over, we unite on one 
course of action, and cooperate to 
put it into effect. 


Reason for Conference 

It is my opinion that we have now 
reached a time in our history when 
we must unite on solutions to school 
problems. Countless children are 
waiting for us to get together and pro. 
vide good schools for them. The time 
children spend in poor schools can 
never be made up. Now is the time 
for Americans to agree on what must 
be done, and to do it. This is why the 
State and Territorial White House 
Conferences on Education were held 
— to bring people together, where 
they could discuss school problems in 
an orderly way, and recommend solu- 
tions. This is why we are here. 

Now, let us define as precisely as 
possible our role, and the role of the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. You participants have come 
here from every State and Territory 
— almost 2,000 of you. Most of you 
have taken part in your own local 
conferences. About a third of you 
are professional educators, and | 
doubt if there are many among you 
who have not been concerned with 
school affairs over a long period of 
time. Most of you know far more 
about school problems than I. Most 
of you were chosen, either directly 
or indirectly, by your States or Terri- 
tories. Some were selected by na- 
tional organizations with a continu- 
ing interest in education. All of you 
are here because of your competence 
to add something to an earnest at- 
tempt to find solutions to difficult 
school problems. 

During the next three days you are 
going to sit down in small groups 
around tables to discuss the major 
educational issues of this time. We 
hope that in this way each participant 
can learn from the others, and that 
areas of agreement will be broadened. 
Naturally, it would be ridiculous to 
expect that all or even most differ: 
ences of opinion will be dissolved — 
we all know that’s not the way human 
nature works. One purpose of this 
Conference is to see how wide an 
area of agreement can be reached. but 
that’s not the only purpose. Each 
and every one of you will have an 
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opportunity to say what you think 
on any school question, and to give 
your reasons for it. There will be a 
recorder at each table. Throughout 
these three days, we will all be speak- 
ing for the record. The final result 
should be a crystallization of every 
participant’s thought on any of the 
major school issues you may wish to 
discuss. 

As has been announced, this is a 
conference, not a convention — 
we are here to confer, not to vote. 
We have tried to have people of many 
different backgrounds here, the partic- 
ipants were not chosen on any scien- 
tific public opinion sampling basis. 
We are meeting here not as legislators, 
nor representatives. We are here in a 
quite different capacity. It is an 
honorable capacity; that of advisor 
to the President of the United States. 
For that of course is what you are 
really doing; compiling a _ report 
which will go to the President. 

The reasons for what you think are 
as important as what you think. Our 
contribution should be clear think- 
ing, careful analysis of fact, and rea- 
soned expression of our various points 
of view. Let us present our reasons 
to each other, but let’s not try to con- 
vince each other too hard. The hurly- 
burly of convention halls has its place 
in American life, but it is not a good 
atmosphere for the deliberations of 
those attempting to advise the Presi- 
dent of the complex issues of educa- 
tion. Working through regularly 
established channels of local, State 
and National government, the Ameri- 
can people will decide current educa- 
tional issues as they have past ones. 
Let us do all we can to make the pub- 
lished reports of this Conference a 
help to them. Let us do what we can 
to help the President to present the 
issues to the people clearly. That is 
what we are here for. 

I will now give a brief explanation 
of the nature of the final report of the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. It will be in three parts. The 
first part will be a collection of the 
official reports of the State and Terri- 
torial conferences. These reports 
will be presented in full, where they 
can be consulted by journalists, 
scholars, or anyone else. The second 
part will be the report you partici- 
pants yourselves will make of this 
meeting. That too will be available 
to the public in full. The third part 


will be a summary of the foregoing 
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and the conclusions of the Committee 
for the White House Conference on 
Education. The committee for the 
Conference pledges every effort to 
make the report both objective and 
precise. We hope to put it in a form 
which will cause it to be read widely. 
Reports of this kind do little good 


moldering on library shelves — we 
want to get this one into the hands of 
the people. 


In conclusion let me add a few 
words about the role of our committee 
in these conferences. I am, of course, 
no expert on education, and no expert 
on the management of conferences. I 
am a businessman, a professional ad- 
ministrator. However, since the Sec- 
ond World War, I, like many others, 
have grown increasingly aware of the 
importance of the schools to all of us, 
and of the necessity for those of us 
who are not experts to do what we can 
to help. So when President Eisen- 
hower asked me to become chairman 
of a committee for a White House 
conference on Education, it seemed to 
me that my personal convictions were 
being tested; either one makes time 
for the things one believes important, 
or one does not. Similar decisions 
were made by the 34 devoted indi- 
viduals who make up the White House 
Conference Committee. Of many 
backgrounds, of many faiths, from 
practically every geographical region 
of the country, these men and women 
have worked earnestly — and at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice—in order 
that this Conference might have gen- 
uine objective significance. I cannot 
state too strongly my respect and ad- 
miration for this group of individuals 
who, although holding differing opin- 
ions on many of the problems of edu- 
cation, have made no effort to push 
those views one way or the other in 
the setting up of this conference. 

The White House Conference Com- 
mittee has prepared the way for the 
holding of this Conference. It can do 
no more. The results of this Confer- 
ence are up to you. This is a culmi- 
nation of the nationwide conference 
process which began with community 
and regional conferences leading up 
to State and Territorial conferences 
and now to this national conference. 
To me, the results of the local and 
State conferences have been immense- 


‘ly encouraging. The very fact that 


not one State or Territory failed to 
hold a conference is in itself indica- 
tive of the enormous concern people 


everywhere in the United States have 
for education. This national confer- 
ence is the climax of the work of 
many months, and of many thousands 
of people. We have a great oppor- 
tunity: the opportunity to be heard 
by the President of the United States, 
and by the people of the United 
States. The thought of this is enough 
to make anyone humble. Let us do 
our best, in full confidence that the 
time is ripe for great deeds in educa- 
tion to be done. 


Givens Is Elected 
To Serve UNESCO 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, former 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, was elected 
chairman of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO at the meeting 
of the Commission in November. 
Dr. Givens succeeds Major General 
Milton G. Baker, head of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy and chair- 
man of the Reserves Policy Board, 
Department of Defense. 

Serving as executive secretary of 
the NEA for 18 years, Dr. Givens re- 
tired in 1952. He served in 1946 and 
in 1950 on the educational missions, 
requested by General Douglas Mc- 
Arthur, in an effort to introduce 
democratic methods in the Japanese 
schools. Since his retirement, Dr. 
Givens has toured Southeast Asia, 
completed an assignment with the 
Philippine Teachers’ Association and 
worked on a survey with the Hawaiian 
school system. 

Dr. Givens was instrumental in lay- 
ing the groundwork for the world 
organization of UNESCO as early as 
1942. In 1949, he visited 14 nations 
under the auspices of the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air for the purpose of im- 
proving UNESCO. A recent article 
quoting Dr. Givens reads, “I am 
thoroughly sold on the great possi- 
bilities of man-to-man and people-to- 
people understanding . . . If we can’t 
get mutual understanding through 
education, science, and culture — we 
just can’t get it.” 


Please notify the KEA 
office if you are not receiv- 
ing your Journal regularly. 
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Insure in SURE Insurance 


A great many KEA members have 
applied for insurance under the KEA 
Life Plan and many have received 
their policies and are enjoying the 
protection which the plan affords. 
Many others have heard enough about 
the plan to be interested but do not 
have all the information they would 
like to have. 

Judging by the inquiries received 
at the KEA office, a big area of un- 
certainty has to do with what hap- 
pens at age 65, and similar ques- 
tions in connection with conversion 
to Whole Life policies and the dif- 
ferences between term insurance and 
permanent insurance. 

As these are matters that should 
be of interest to everyone as a po- 
tential buyer of insurance, KEA Life 
Plan or otherwise, it is perhaps de- 
sirable that the subject be discussed 
in the columns of the Journal in 
greater detail than was possible in 
the insurance folder which has been 
distributed. 

The KEA Life Plan policy is a 
term insurance policy providing life 
insurance protection to KEA members 
at low cost until age 65. In order to 
carry insurance after age 65 it is 
necessary to change or “convert” the 
KEA term policy to a “permanent” 
policy. The premium rate for a per- 
manent policy is based on the teach- 
er’s age when the permanent policy is 
issued and remains the same as long 
as it is payable. The type of perma- 
nent policy that has the lowest premi- 
um is one that is payable for life, 
as under the “Whole Life” plan. Lim- 
ited payment life and endowment 
policies take a higher premium. 


Advantages of Term Insurance 
Term policies have a lower premi- 
um rate but the premium increases 
at the beginning of each new term. 
In the KEA Life Plan the term is ten 
years except for that from age 60 to 
65. The premium for a permanent 
policy is higher than the premium 
for a term policy for many years 
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after issue. The surplus from this 
higher premium accumulates a sav- 
ings fund from which a “cash value” 
is derived. 

The KEA term insurance policy is 
valuable to a teacher for the protec- 
tion of persons dependent on him 
when such dependency will not con- 
tinue after expiration of the term in- 
surance at age sixty-five. This may 
apply to children of a teacher who 
will be grown up when he retires, or 
to a teacher’s parents who will have 
passed on by the time he reaches re- 
tirement -age. 

A teacher may not be able to af- 
ford the higher premium of a per- 
manent life insurance policy because 
of savings commitments of some 
other kind, such as contributions to 
the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem or payments toward purchase of 
a home. The KEA term policy in 
combination with such a_ savings 
commitment produces somewhat the 
same results as if permanent life in- 
surance is carried until death. 

In the event of death before sav- 
ings in the retirement fund or in a 
house have created much estate value, 
the KEA insurance will supply sub- 
stantial estate value. In event of 
death after expiration of the KEA 
insurance at sixty-five, the long-con- 
tinued independent savings with com- 
pound interest will have created an 
estate value comparable to proceeds 
of a permanent life policy. For ex- 
ample, the minimum return of a teach- 
er’s contribution with interest under 
the teacher’s retirement plan will be 
a large amount if contributions have 
been made for many years. If a 
teacher has fully paid for a house, its 
sale value is a substantial amount. 


Advantages of a 
Permanent Policy 

A permanent policy will be paid in 
event of death before age sixty-five 
in the same way as the KEA term 
policy. However, the permanent pol- 
icy will be payable at death occurring 
any time after age sixty-five, where- 
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as the KEA policy will have expired, 

The owner of a permanent policy 
may borrow on the cash value of his 
policy at any time and repay with 5 
per cent interest. He may use the 
policy as collateral for a bank loan, 
When a life insurance policy is used 
to finance a new purchase in place of 
a sale contract, it will be found that 
the interest on the life insurance loan 
is much less than the carrying charge 
under a sale contract. 

Dividends are payable to the teach- 
er under a permanent policy. The 
dividends may be used to reduce the 
premiums or may be left with the 
company to shorten the premium. 
paying period. 

The pressure of consistent saving 
imposed by regular premium pay- 
ments under a permanent life insur- 
ance policy is often the principal 
reason for the finances of an indi- 
vidual being kept in good order. 

If it is necessary to terminate pre- 
miums on an individual policy, sub- 
stantial insurance may be continued 
for life under the termination option 
for paid-up insurance. 


KEA Plan Provides Both Term 
and Permanent Insurance 

The KEA policy carried until age 
sixty-five provides low cost insurance 
on the term plan. This KEA Life 
Plan affords $5,000 of life insurance 
for men and either $3,000 or $5,000 
for women. The insurance is issued 
under an individual policy. This pol- 
icy may be exchanged at any time for 
a permanent policy on a Whole Life 
or a higher cost plan without medical 
examination or other requirements. 
Following are annual premium rates 
for insurance on the KEA Life Plan: 


Age $3,000 Policy $5,000 Policy 
To 30 $ 15.00 $ 25.00 
30-39 21.00 35.00 
40-49 30.00 50.00 
50-59 54.00 90.00 
60-65 105.00 175.00 


A teacher who prefers permanent 
Turn to Page 3! 
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Cscat changes have taken place in 
education in the last generation. In- 
creasingly, there has been an effort 
to help children live rich, stimulating 
lives and to enable them to feel se- 
cure and happy in the society in 
which they live. Two major areas 
of possible conflict are the relation- 
ship between the child and his parents 
and between the child and his peers. 
The home is the greatest single factor 
in the life of the child. There his 
emotional and behavior patterns are 
set. There his earliest social adjust- 
ments take place. Throughout this 
process of socialization, the child de- 
velops a unique personality. At the 
same time he must make the physical 
and emotional adjustments that are 
common to all children in the process 
of growing up. As the child emerges 
into adolescence he faces many new 
experiences. He still has the funda- 
mental need for security and affec- 
tion, but he also strives to establish 
independence from adults and to 
adapt patterns of social values which 
include heterosexual relationships and 
appropriate sex outlets. As parents 
and teachers we must help the adol- 
escent in this important business of 
growing up. We must see that his 
personality has opportunity to devel- 
op, that growth from dependence to 
independence is promoted, and that 
the transition from physical and emo- 
tional immaturity to maturity is as- 
sured. 


Attitudes 

The development of wholesome at- 
titudes toward home and family liv- 
ing is a result of living together co- 
operatively in the atmosphere of mu- 
tual respect, friendliness, freedom, 
and responsibility. To develop these 
attitudes the home, the church, and 
the school must work co-operatively. 
Many families are doing an excellent 
job of fulfilling their obligation to 
their children, and others are making 
an honest attempt to do so, but many 
families cannot meet these problems 
of youth with any hope of solution 
unless help is made available through 
the community, school, or church. 


Freedom 


The development of the demo- 
cratic home has brought an increased 
amount of freedom for young people. 








Mr. Henderson is a member of the 
faculty at Union College, Barbourville. 
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EDUCATION 


for 
Family Living 
By J. R. Henderson 


But freedom does not always mean 
happiness. Freedom is only the right 
to choose. Young people have been 
given freedom to choose their own 
mates, but have they been given a 
basis for choice, except popular songs, 
movies, and romantic literature? They 
have been given freedom to “go 
steady” in their early teens, but have 
they been taught the kind of problems 
they will have because of the natural 
increase in intimacy if they start go- 
ing steady too long before engagement 
and marriage are possible? They 
have been given the freedom of un- 
chaperoned dates, but have they been 
taught to distinguish between affec- 
tion and physical attraction? With 
increased freedom comes increased re- 
sponsibility. What is the place of the 
school in this important task? 


Members of Homes 

First, the school must help the 
boys and girls become co-operative, 
contributing, and satisfied members 
of their present homes. The school 
can make a direct contribution to sat- 
isfactory home life by helping to de- 
velop wholesome community stand- 
ards of conduct. Together the school 
and the parents can develop a body 
of values much more effective than 
city laws or individual parental rules. 
Education for family living is found 
in the elementary school in class dis- 
cussions of what is fair, honest, kind- 
ly, or co-operative; in development 
of hobbies which can be carried over 
into the home; in consideration of 
what types of foods make a balanced 
diet; in learning to give and take sug- 
gestions and in handling disagree- 
ments satisfactorily. Family life edu- 
cation in some secondary schools is 
emphasized in courses already in the 
curriculum. Biology, social science, 
literature, homemaking, consumer eco- 
nomics, and health education can help 
young people develop an appreciation 


of the importance of their own fami- 
lies and the families they are begin- 
ning to anticipate. 


Looking Ahead 

Second, the school must help young 
people look ahead to marriage and to 
the establishment of their own homes 
and must give them some insight into 
the problem of marriage and parent- 
hood. Education for marriage is es- 
sentially the development of certain 
competencies — mental, emotional, 
and manual. Husbands must be able 
to get and hold jobs, to plan and carry 
out a sound financial program, to 
make small repairs around the home, 
and to help when necessary with home 
duties. Wives must be able to cook, 
to manage money wisely, and to or- 
ganize home duties effectively. To- 
gether they must be physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally prepared to 
rear children. Schools have the op- 
portunity of making available to 
young people the best and most mod- 
ern books, pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, recordings, and other learning 
aids dealing with normal problems of 
growth, dating, and sexual behavior. 
These aids are not readily available 
in most homes. Teachers can help 
young people realize that happiness 
in marriage results not so much in 
finding the right person but in being 
the right person. Some schools have 
met this need by offering a course in 
the secondary school which covers 
these problems. Such a course can 
be effective only when a well-trained 
and qualified teacher is available. 


Program for Parents 

Finally, the school must provide a 
positive program of help for parents. 
Our patterns of family living have 
undergone such rapid changes that 
many parents feel bewildered and in- 
secure in their relationships with their 
children. Others attempt to use the 
same practices with their children 
that were used in their youth. All 
too many are indifferent to the needs 
of their children and are satisfied to 
let the school assume more of the re- 
sponsibility which belongs to the 
home. Teachers, with their training 
in the field of human relationships, 
must help our young people develop 
an acceptable code of conduct and a 
worthy philosophy of life which will 
enable them to become more co-op- 
erative sons and daughters, more ma- 
ture husbands and wives, and more 
worthy fathers and mothers. 
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EFFECTIVE 
Testing 


By T. A. Chappell 
and L. W. Croft 


Many testing programs fall short 
of realizing their full effectiveness be- 
cause inadequate consideration is 
given to certain factors upon which 
the success or failure of a program 
often depends. A well planned pro- 
gram is not only more economical 
from a financial point of view, but 
will also save considerable time and 
effort. The following suggestions are 
presented as a guide to those schools 
who may be planning a new testing 
program and as an evaluation check 
list to those who already have testing 
programs. These suggestions are lim- 
ited to the more general aspects of 
planning a testing program, regard- 
less of the size of the school or the 
complexity of the program. No at- 
tempt has been made to deal with the 
more specialized aspects of testing 
such as the selection and evaluation 
of tests, or the use of test data in the 
guidance and counseling of individual 
students. 

The authors would welcome com- 
ments from Kentucky teachers regard- 
ing their own testing programs and 
procedures that have proved helpful 
in initiating and carrying out their 
programs. 

Director of the program. When the 
program is limited to only one or two 
classes, the classroom teacher will nat- 
urally be responsible for the selec- 
tion, administering, and scoring of 
the tests, and the keeping of usable 
records. However, when the program 
involves the entire school, one person 
should be selected to coordinate the 
program and maintain central rec- 
ords which are to be used by all teach- 
ers. In some cases, the superintend- 
ent or principal may wish to assume 
responsibility for directing the test- 
ing program. In other cases, a mem- 
ber of the teaching faculty may be 
designated as the director of the pro- 
gram. In any event, the director 
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should be a person who has had some 
academic training in the field and 
who understands the fundamental 
principles of testing. Many schools 
have a guidance committee whose 
function is to assist the director in 
determining policies and procedures 
pertaining to the testing program. 

Purpose of the program. Before a 
school can determine whether a test- 
ing program is achieving its objec- 
tives, there must be a clear under- 
standing of the reasons for the pro- 
gram’s existence. 

If the purposes of the program are 
clearly defined at the outset, there will 





be less confusion and wasted effort 
at some later date. A statement of 
purposes can usually be quite brief. 
For example, (a) classification and 
sectioning of students, (b) to aid 
teachers in understanding the ability 
and achievement level of each pupil, 
and (c) to determine subject strengths 
and weaknesses in the school. 

Grades to be tested. Most schools 
will find that it is not feasible to ad- 
minister tests at each grade level every 
year. A more satisfactory arrange- 
ment might be to administer tests to 
each class at two or three-year inter- 
vals. For example, intelligence and 
achievement tests might be adminis- 
tered each year to the second, fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh grades. 

Administering the tests. There are 
several matters that should be at- 
tended to in preparing to administer 
the tests. The date on which the 
tests are to be administered should 
be set, and test supplies should be or- 
dered several weeks in advance. The 
person who is to administer the tests 
should be designated, and that person 
should study the test manual and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the test 
beforehand. The room in which tests 
are to be administered should be re- 
served, and schedules should be 
checked to see that the group to be 
tested will be available at the time 
for which it is scheduled. 


Scoring the tests. Definite arrange. 
ments should be made for scoring the 
tests and reporting of test scores. If 
teachers are to do the scoring. they 
should be relieved of some of their 
regular duties for this purpose. Some 
schools find it advantageous to have 
teachers score the tests of children jy 
their own classes. In this way the 
teacher gains some knowledge of the 
types of errors made by individual 
pupils. However, teachers should be 
cautioned not to use test items in 
coaching their pupils. Otherwise, the 
original purpose of the test will be 
destroyed. 

System of records. Schools usually 
find that, when test records are prop. 
erly kept, a testing program increases 
in value each succeeding year. This 
is due to a number of reasons. First 
of all, a series of test scores for a par- 
ticular child obtained over a period 
of years gives a truer and more mean- 
ingful picture of that child. In the 
case of intelligence tests, a teacher 
has more confidence in an intelligence 
test score when that score is substan- 
tiated by one or more additional 
scores obtained at different times un- 
der different conditions. A system of 











records should consist of a perma- 
nent cumulative record for each stu- 
dent and any other temporary rec- 
ords which facilitate the use of test 
scores. The following information 
should be entered in the cumulative 
record for each test score: (a) date 
on which the test was administered, 
(b) name of the test, (c) level and 
form of the test, (d) raw score, (e) 
scaled score; such as percentile, I.Q., 
mental age, or standard score, (f) 
norm group on which the scaled score 
is based, (g) name or initials of the 
person who administered the test, (h) 
name or initials of the person who 
scored the test, and (i) any unusual 
conditions which may have affected 
the student’s performance on this pat- 
ticular test. One system that has 
been used effectively is to have the 
teacher score the tests of students in 
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his class and then prepare an alpha- 
betical list of students and _ their 
scores. This list is sent to the di- 
rector of testing so that test scores 
and other information may be entered 
in the cumulative record. A copy of 
this list is retained by the teacher for 
his own use. The director of testing 
enters all test scores and other infor- 
mation in the cumulative records and 
then files the alphabetical list with 
other lists of students who have taken 
the same test. These lists are used 
to compile local norms and summary 
reports. 

In planning a school testing pro- 
gram. it is sometimes profitable to 
seek the advice of someone who has 
had considerable training and expe- 
rience in the field of testing. Many 
teachers are not aware of the free 
consulting services provided by the 
Kentucky Cooperative Counseling and 
Testing Service. The cooperative is 
a non-profit organization sponsored 
by the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges, Secondary, and Elementary 
Schools. In its efforts to promote 
sound guidance and evaluation pro- 
grams in Kentucky, the professional 
staff of the Cooperative always wel- 
comes opportunities to meet with ad- 
ministrators and teachers to discuss 
such problems as selecting and admin- 
istering standardized tests, establish- 
ing integrated testing programs, using 
test results in guidance and evalua- 
tion, maintaining individual cumula- 
tive record folders, and developing 
counseling programs. No charge is 
made to the schools for these consul- 
tation services, other than for neces- 
sary traveling expenses. Visits to the 
Cooperative’s offices are also encour- 
aged. Here, a complete library of 
educational and psychological tests 
is maintained for reference purposes, 
and guidance publications are on dis- 
play. 

In addition to its consulting and 
advisory services, the Cooperative 
maintains a large stock of regularly 
published tests and guidance materi- 
als which are sold or rented to the 
schools. This service enables schools 
to obtain all of their tests and guid- 
ance materials quickly from a single 
source at list prices. 

Finally, scoring, research, and sta- 
tistical services are provided by the 
Cooperative at a nominal cost. These 
services include the machine-scoring 
of tests. compilation of local norms, 
preparation of summary data for 
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Community Pride 


Tre official opening of the new ele- 
mentary school addition to the Har- 
rodsburg High School on November 
15 marked a high point in one com- 
munity’s experience — a high point 
of keeping faith with the youth of 
the community. The pride they felt 
was evident from the youngest to the 
oldest; from the color bearers to the 
chairman of the board of education: 
from the merchant to the law maker: 
from the PTA to the Faculty Club 
members; from the press to the radio 
representatives: from the legislator 
to the professional man. 

This was their school; they had 
voted on themselves the responsibil- 
ity of financing it, they had met in 
committees to plan it, they had 
watched it being built, and now they 
had come to witness its opening. 

The civic clubs and groups of the 
community relinquished their reg- 
ular meeting dates and made this 
evening their “Program for the 
Month” — Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Chamber of Commerce, YWCA spon- 
sors, Ministerial Association, City 
Commissioners. It was a night to 
remember. 

A newly organized Faculty Club 
joined with the elementary and high 
school PTA groups in making the ar- 
rangements and in sponsoring the eve- 
ning. The school cafeteria prepared 
the meal and the home economics stu- 
dents served. The elementary school 
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patrol opened the evening’s program 
as they marched, in formation from 


the rear of the room to the stage, 
bearing the colors. 

The theme of the program was the 
consideration of building a sound ed- 
ucational foundation for their own 
community and for their state. Dr. 
Lyman Ginger and Miss Elizabeth 
Dennis spoke on the Foundation Law 
and the improvements which will be 
possible in the school systems of the 
state with the full financing of the 
Program by the 1956 Legislature. 

Every one adjourned after the pro- 
gram to visit in the rooms of the 
school; to admire the lighting, the 
colors used in decorating, the gym, 
the library. Every part was carefully 
studied and the evening closed with 
a feeling of pride by and for the 
community. 

General Committee: Mrs. E. Glen 
Keightley, Chairman; Mrs. Ona Grit- 
ton, Faculty Club President; Mr. T. 
J. Norris, Superintendent; Mr. A. S. 
Young, High School Principal; Mrs. 
C. B. Van Arsdall, Jr., Elementary 
School PTA President; Mrs. Roger 
Nooe, High School PTA President. 

Other Committee members: Mrs. 
Walter Allison, Mrs. McKinley Davis, 
Mrs. Forest Sale, Mrs. W. H. Phillips, 
Mrs. Anna Cocanougher, Mr. Evan 
Harlow, Mrs. Joe Hurt, Mrs. Gilbert 
Van Sant, Mrs. Wallace Campbell, 
Mrs. Edgar Purdom, Mrs. William 
Howell. 
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The new elementary school at Harrodsburg. 





schools or districts, item analyses of 
machine-scored tests, and_ validity 
studies. These services are designed 
to help schools derive maximum infor- 
mation from their test results and to 
evaluate the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of their educational pro- 
grams. Confidential reports are re- 


turned to the schools. Additional in- 
formation concerning the services of 
the Cooperative may be obtained by 
writing to the Director, Kentucky Co- 
operative Counseling and Testing 
Services, 303 Administration Build- 
ing, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
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Supervision 


Dicanntiy is headed somewhere ed- 
ucationally. The reactions of those 
who took part in the recent grass- 
roots survey of school needs in Ken- 
tucky indicate definitely their desire 
for an improved program of educa- 
tion. It is also significant that the 
bill which later became the Founda- 
tion Program Law passed the General 
Assembly with only four dissenting 
votes. When the bill was introduced 
into the House, sixty-six members 
had signed it as sponsors. Discus- 
sions and comments heard over the 
state during the recent election cam- 
paigns would lend further evidence 
to the sincerity of the people of Ken- 
tucky for a good educational pro- 
gram. 

Where Kentucky goes from this 
point will depend to a great degree 
upon the supervisory program adopt- 
ed. Supervision can be highly de- 
sirable and effective or it may be 
only a farce. What does Kentucky 
want? Some of the characteristics of 
a good supervisory program are: 

The program should be based on 
sound educational philosophy, a 
knowledge of how children grow and 
develop, and reliable information re- 
lated to how learning takes place. 

The administrator should be suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic and adequately 
informed about the program to be 
willing to give it full opportunity to 
grow. 

The teacher should be interested to 
the extent that she will provide the 
most effective instructional program 
for students. 

The community must recognize that 
it will take time for this program to 
produce genuine and desirable re- 
sults. An effective program of en- 
lightment is a MUST in every com- 
munity, if the supervisory program 
is to accomplish its highest aims. Two 
significant facts should be remem- 
bered in this connection:—(1) The 





Mr. Buckland is Professor of Educa- 
tion at Berea College. He is sponsor 
of the Berea Future Teachers Chapter. 
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community is justly entitled to know 
the Why’s and Wherefores of this 
or any other program in the public 
schools. (2) If the members of the 
community are included as co-plan- 
ners they are much more likely to be 
co-workers and supporters of the pro- 
gram. 

All concerned should constantly 
evaluate the program to determine its 
past accomplishments and future di- 
rection. 

The supervisor must be a person 
who, by training, experience, and per- 
sonal qualifications, is professionally 
qualified for the job. Contagious en- 
thusiasm, spontaneous availability, 
untiring concern, and genuine super- 
vision should be some of the many 
traits of a good supervisor. No per- 
son should be a supervisor who does 
not have super-vision. 

All phases of this program can 
produce the most desirable results in 
an atmosphere of co-operation and 
democratic planning. 


Good Program Needed 

A Supervisory Program can be jus- 
tified only on the concept that it will 
create and foster an improved in- 


which 


structural program, would 


Fanfare 


Welfare 


By R. V. Buckland 


about group morale, co-operative 
planning, better educational leader. 
ship, better human relations, an im. 
proved instructional program, and 
other related topics. The superin- 
tendent, principal, or teacher who 
has had one year of experience twen- 
ty-five times instead of twenty-five 
years of successful experience will 
find this program to be “very rough” 
on their passive complacency. On 
the other hand, persons who are truly 
concerned with the welfare of boys 
and girls will welcome a chance to 
grow, 

With a sufficient amount of in. 
telligence and a very brief period of 
time, Kentucky can create on paper 
a program of supervision which will 
look good. Persons carrying the label 
of Supervisor could be seen “chasing 
all over the state” without the slighest 
change for good taking place in the 
lives of boys and girls. If Kentucky 


wants a “paper program” many good 


ones may be copied from other cities 
and states. There will be “pressure” 
to put this type of program into op- 
eration. It would give sudden em- 
ployment to many “would-be super- 
visors” and would be far less dis- 





provide optimum benefits to all con- 
cerned — students, teachers, pupils, 
superintendents, supervisors, school 
board members—and the general pub- 
lic will profit when the supervisory 
program is effective. 

Kentucky can have this type of 
program, but it will not come over 
night. Many persons in the profes- 
sion will have to get out of an “edu- 
cational rut” and start thinking more 


turbing to those who do not desire 
to be aroused from their slumbers of 
self-satisfaction. The old “Paw and 
Maw Kettle Philosophy” of leave it 
alone, could continue to operate as 
before. 

Any program to be truly effective 
in Kentucky should possess the eight 
characteristics of a good supervisory 
program and should be “tailor made” 
to the needs in this state. 
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Asbury FTA Chapter was host at the 
Reception. 

| totaled 230 at the Sixth 

Annual Workshop of the Kentucky 

Association of Future Teachers of 

America, held at Asbury College, Wil- 

more, on November 17 and 18. 

The workshop theme, “The Role of 
Leadership in Education’, stimulated 
discussion and challenged the future 
teachers to consider seriously the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
teaching profession. Members of the 
Commission on Teacher Education 


and Professional Standards, FTA 


sponsors, and members of the KEA 
staff were consultants. 





FTA Studies 


Leadership 


New interests at the workshop 
centered around competitive skits and 
scrapbook entries. A plaque was 
awarded Asbury College for their skit, 
“Education is Just Beginning.” The 
University of Kentucky Chapter re- 
ceived Honorable Mention for their 
skit, “To the Teachers of Tomorrow.” 
Miss Temple Hill, KAFTA president, 
received a sterling silver pin as win- 
ner in the scrapbook contest for in- 
dividual entries. The FTA chapter 
of the University of Louisville re- 
ceived the plaque in organization 
scrapbook entries; Howevalley club 
and the Asbury Chapter were given 
Honorable Mention in organization 
entries. 

The FTA workshop is held on a 
college campus during the fall semes- 
ter of the school year. Invitations 
for the workshop should be presented 
by the colleges at the business ses- 
sion of the State Convention in April. 














A tribute to Future Teachers was pre- 
sented by University of Kentucky 
FTA Chapter. 











Asbury officials check registration. 
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This group planned FTA brochure for college chapters. 
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YOUR 
School 
Has 

It, Too 


By Martha D. Turner 


eT 

he average rural elementary 
school is surrounded by an abundance 
of teaching materials.” With this as 
our philosophy, my co-workers and I 
went about bringing these experiences 
and our pupils together for more 
effective learning. 

Our school has six grades and four 
teachers and is located in a rural 
mountainous county. We did not 
have sufficient school funds with 
which to purchase many commercial 
supplies. Yet, we were anxious to 
have a progressive school; one which 
would meet the needs of the children 
and the adult community. 

The teachers and pupils in each 
classroom planned together for im- 
proving the appearance of their 
rooms. Logs, sawed to the desired 
heights and painted pastel colors, 
were used for stools. Orange crates 
and apple boxes, from the local store, 
served as shelves and storage cabinets. 
Bulletin boards and drapes were made 
from dyed burlap bags. Redecorated 
scrap linoleum was utilized for cover- 
ing the floor. Charts and murals were 
made from scrap paper from the coun- 
ty newspaper office. Thus we began 
to make our classrooms more of a 
laboratory of living and learning. 

Each room designated a shelf for 
its science display. The primary 
children made signs such as “Who 
Has Something to Show or Tell Us?” 
The intermediate children also had a 
sharing period in which they ex- 
changed conversation about their ex- 
periences. Then things began to 
happen! Almost every child appeared 
in the early mornings, carrying cur- 
iously shaped boxes and containers. 





Mrs. Turner is principal of Lerose 
Elementary School in Owsley County. 
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Into the school they carried toadfrogs, 
bullfrogs, tadpoles, creek minnows, 
mudturtles, terrapins, water plants, 
house plants, a large variety of insects, 
samples of soil, rocks, leaves, nuts, 
and numerous other things. These 
were used to promote discussion, en- 
courage freedom of expression, and 
improve oral communication. They 
also provided opportunities for ob- 
servation, experimentation, and _ re- 
search; and motivated activity in 
broad experience units. 


Materials for Soil Unit 

The fifth and sixth grade classes 
were inspired to begin a unit on soil 
as an outcome of their science collec- 
tion. Each child brought a sample 
of soil packed in a glass jar; the soil 
was analyzed and labeled. A micro- 
scope, a pair of scales, and a mag- 
nifying glass, used in the learning ex- 
periences, were borrowed from an 
interested lay person. The reference 
books used were donated by a local 
church group. 


Social Studies Materials 

In social studies, the fourth grade 
began a unit of study on the American 
Indians of the Southwestern United 
States. Indian dolls, pottery, jewel- 
ry, tomahawks, arrowheads, and other 
objects were brought to school by the 
children. A teacher who had visited 


several Indian reservations in the 
Southwest brought slides to show and 
A parent 


discuss with the group. 


Postal System Studied 

The second and third grades invited 
the local postmaster to talk with them 
about the U. S. Postal System. After 
the talk, the children visited the loca] 
post office. A carpenter came and 
demonstrated the uses of various tools 
which the children later used in con. 
structing a postoffice of their own, 
Books that were checked from the 
County’s Bookmobile aided in this ex. 
perience unit. 


Animal Interest 

The coming of spring brought to 
the attention of the first grade class 
the many new baby animals that were 
being born. A baby lamb who pre. 
ferred the bottle to his mother, and 
the classroom to the open countryside, 
became the center of attention. He 
came to the first grade room every day 
until he was about two months old, 
The children looked forward to feed- 
ing him. They read all the stories 
available on lambs and then wrote 
stories and poems of their own. Other 
children decided to bring their pets 
and we soon had two white rabbits, a 
setting hen, a bird dog, and a baby 
parrakeet. All of this inspired the 
young minds to think, read, write, 
draw, paint, and talk. 


Science Classroom 

The children showed such an in- 
tense interest in science that we plan- 
ned and worked on an outdoor science 
classroom and science trails. Old 





























came and discussed customs of the 
various Indian tribes. 

The materials necessary to build a 
true-to-life Indian Village were all 
found locally. Pictures and articles 
from magazines and newspapers were 
contributed by interested lay persons. 





bus seats which were donated to us 
by a local minister were arranged ina 
semi-circle under some giant syca- 
more trees. Following the plan we 
had drawn up, we transplanted and 
labeled a large variety of trees, shrubs. 

Turn to Page 29 
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Regional 
Geography 


From evidence gathered over a pe- 
riod of years by the writer it seems 
that the difficulties most commonly 
confronted by the teacher of elemen- 
tary geography are these: Insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the teacher himself; indiffer- 
ence to the subject felt by both teach- 
er and pupil; and widespread lack of 
understanding of the nature of re- 
gional geography, the very founda- 
tion of the subject. Perhaps in this 
last-named obstacle to good teaching 
of geography may lie most of the 
difficulties the instructor meets in 
dealing with this particular subject 
and only this one problem will be 
considered here. 

Two phases of regional work will 
be discussed: 

A. What are the characteristics of 
a geographic region? 

B. What facts are of basic im- 
portance in a regional study? 


The word region may have many 
meanings. For example, there may 
be a vegetation region like the Great 
Plains with its thousands of miles of 
grassland; a mining region as the 
Big Sandy where coal is the prin- 
cipal asset; a topographic region such 
as the Knobs with pronounced hills 
and flat valleys; a political region as 
the state of Kentucky, an area bound- 
ed by man-recognized lines; and the 
climax type, a geographic region 
made up of regions within a region 
as in the Los Angeles Basin where a 
distinctive economy has developed in 
response to a variety in natural fea- 
tures. 


Region Within Region 

The geographic region may have 
within itself any other kind or kinds 
of regions; it may be large or small; 
in its economic development it may 
be simple as in a fishing village or 
complex as in an industrial center; 
it may be entirely within one country 
or it may cross international boundar- 





Miss Wilkes is a teacher of geography 
at Morehead State College, Morehead. 
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ies as in the American Spring Wheat 
Belt. Whatever the kind of geograph- 
ic region under consideration, two 
outstanding facts are true of every 
region: First, each has a distinctive 
personality that sets it apart from all 
other regions; second, the region has 
within itself a recognizable similarity 
in human activity, a similarity in 
which likeness of natural conditions 
has been a factor. These similarities 
both cultural and natural vary in in- 
tensity from the core, or center, 
where regional characteristics are 
most marked to the outer edge, or 
periphery, where the similarities are 
much less evident and where the over- 
lapping with other regions begins. 





Whatever the degree of similarity, 
though, it is recognizable in both 
cultural and natural conditions such 
as large wheat farms in a level-land 
area or the handsome farm houses 
with stock paddocks so familiar on 
the rolling pasture lands of the Blue- 
grass, or any other evidences of a 
way of living that follow a more or 
less distinctive pattern exclusive to 
that region. 


Political Regions 

It should be noted that at the ele- 
mentary level, most text-books are 
organized on a basis of political re- 
gions such as the United States, sub- 
divided into smaller geographic re- 
gions for the purpose of detailed 
study. Authors of texts do not al- 
ways agree as to what area should be 
included in a certain region, hence 
the differences found among text- 
books. Actually no line however care- 
fully drawn can indicate more than 


approximately just where one geo- 
graphic region ends and another be- 
gins. Man and _ natural factors 
simply do not operate by lines drawn 
on a map. 

By way of summarizing this mate- 
rial on characteristics of a geographic 
region these points should be noted: 

A geographic region is one in 
which there is an observable simi- 
larity both in what man has produced 
and in natural factors. 

Every geographic region has a per- 
sonality unique to the area. 

This personality is most clearly 
visible at the core of the region and 
diminishes in intensity as one pro- 
ceeds to the periphery. 


Basic Facts In a Regional Study 

At the elementary grade level the 
basic material for a regional study 
consists of the facts necessary to 
answer fully these four questions: 

Where is the region? 

What are the principal ways of 
making a living there and how are 
these occupations carried on? 

Where do the people live within the 
region and is the population sparse 
or dense, rural or urban? 

Why do the people live where they 
do and why have they developed 
these particular ways of making a 
living. This question must be an- 
swered in terms of significant con- 
ditions within thé region, both natural 
and cultural. 

These four questions are the things 
we ask about a stranger and we feel 
we know him well only as we have 
learned such details of his life. Isn’t 
it natural to ask where he lives? (Lo- 
cation) What is his business or pro- 
fession? (Economic pattern) In his 
home in a city, a town or a rural 
area? (Population pattern) As we 
know him more intimately we may 
talk even of how and why he chose 
this particular way of making a liv- 
ing. And so it is with a region. We 
know it well only when we have 
learned where it is, how it lives and 
works, how it is different from other 
regions and the reasons for these 
things. Fortunately, too, where places 
are concerned we may inquire of 
texts, maps and pictures without fear 
of being too personal! 

Perhaps a more detailed discus- 
sion of these questions may help to 
show how they lead us to understand 
other parts of the world from the 
standpoint of geography. They will 
be taken in the order given previous- 
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ly, but it must be understood that the 
teaching does not necessarily, or even 
usually, proceed in this or any other 
fixed order. In any text-book the 
study begins at any chosen point, 
proceeds to another or others and if 
desirable returns to any of them. If 
one examines a regional study, how- 
ever, he will find that the basic facts 
come under one or more of these 
headings with many or few details 
according to the level of study. 


Location 

Location of the region contains 
many “wheres” that should be brought 
out at the time they are of impor- 
tance in the discussion. Six such 
locations are: 

Actual location on the map and a 
careful tracing of boundaries on more 
than one map. 

Position on the continent or in the 
case of an island, with respect to a 
continent. 

Location of the continent and re- 
gion with respect to any known re- 
gion such as one already studied or 
the pupil’s home state. 

This procedure affords an excel- 
lent chance to teach directions on the 
map and globe. 

Location with regard to the equa- 
tor, or latitude, and the significance 
of increasing or decreasing distance 
from the equator as reflected in length 
of growing season and in length of 
day and night. 

Location with reference to large 
bodies of water such as oceans, lakes, 
or rivers, especially where, as in Ice- 
land, fishing is of major importance 
or where, as in Great Britain, com- 
merce is all-important. 

Location in connection with any 
other area or condition reflected in 
the lives of the people. For example, 
longitude, or east-west extent, is of 
prime importance in an understand- 
ing of Russia since it indicates the 
deep continentality of that country 
with resulting difficulty in establish- 
ing ocean-borne commerce thus cre- 
ating a tendency toward intense na- 
tionalism and isolationism. 

Usually only three to five of the 
principal economic developments are 
studied in detail but there may be 
others, the number depending on the 
complexity of the region. Whatever 
the occupation, however, the cultural 
and natural factors of importance in 
this particular development must be 
learned at the time each is relevant. 
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If agriculture is of major impor- 
tance in a region, those conditions of 
significance in farming must be em- 
phasized. Among such conditions 
are the following: The distance from 
the equator reflected in length of 
growing season and of the daylight 
period, each a factor of importance 
in crop production; amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall within the year 
and any special problem arising there- 
from; quality and fertility of the soil: 
topography, or elevation of the land: 
vegetation, especially if the land must 
be cleared: and any other factors or 
conditions of significance -in the re- 
gion under study. 





If, however, manufacturing, as in 
the New England states, is of major 
importance, the teaching emphasis in 
this economic development must be 
on the bases for such industry. The 
student must learn that this particu- 
lar economic development requires, 
among other things, easy accessibili- 
ty of raw materials, of fuels, of power, 
of capital, of transportation facilities, 
and of labor such as is afforded by 
an urban population. In addition to 
these necessities for production, there 
must be available an assured market 
with buying ability, a subject that 
often involves waterways of the re- 
gion as well as land routes. 


Population Pattern 

In any region both the density of 
population and the distribution of 
population are closely related to the 
ways of making a living. In a re- 
gion predominantly agricultural in its 
development cities are few and the 
population density per square mile is 
necessarily low; however, in a state 
dominantly manufactural. there are 
many towns and cities and the popu- 
lation density is high. In our own 
state of Kentucky, 36 per cent of the 
people are in agriculture and the pop- 
ulation average per square mile is 
72; in New Jersey 36 per cent of the 
people are in manufacturing and there 
is an average of 651 people to each 
square mile with many of them clus- 
tered in towns and cities. It must be 
noted here, however, that the urban- 


ization of population is of equa! im. 
portance with that of density. In the 
heavily populated parts of India and 
China hundreds of people live on each 
square mile, but proportionately few 
of the total population live in cities 
and in each country factory manufac. 
turing is on a relatively small scale, 
Developments other than manufactur. 
ing and farming also leave their 
stamp on the population pattern. For. 
estry, grazing, and extensive crops 
such as wheat and cotton require large 
amounts of land with the population 
sparse in comparison with that of in. 
dustrial areas; also, along the Eastern 
Seaboard, where ocean shipping and 
fishing play so large a part in peoples’ 
lives, millions live close to the coast in 
cities such as Baltimore and New 
York as well as in smaller urbanized 
areas. 

Such examples of significance of 
the population pattern could be given 
indefinitely but it is probably suffi- 
cient to say that no region can be un- 
derstood or even known, without the 
knowledge of the population pattern. 

Why? 

Obviously, no one can explain why 
a certain area is where it is; it is sim- 
ply there. The economic and popula- 
tion patterns, however, are man-made 
and do admit of interpretation and 
explanation. 

The essence of teaching regional 
geography lies in leading the student 
to see and to understand the mutual 
relationship which exists between 
what man does and what he has to do 
with, the latter term to include both 
natural factors and the cultural heri- 
tage he brings to the use of the re. 
sources. His history, traditions, cus- 
toms, and stage of industrial develop- 
ment have much to do with how he 
uses resources. We Americans think 
of minerals as a source of power ot 
as raw materials to be converted into 
things we need and want, but to the 
primitive they may be only so much 
useless material; to us waterfalls of- 
fer power, but to a primitive man they 
may be simply barriers to the use of 
a stream: while the Occidental looks 
for new resources and ways to use 
them, the Oriental often is content 
to accept the ways and means of his 
ancestors. Clearly the influence of 
the cultural background of a people 
on present-day development is great 
and cannot be neglected if the geog: 
raphy of a region is to be under- 
stood. 
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KEA- NEA Honor Roll 


Counties 


*Barren 
Bath 
Boone 

*Bourbon 

*Boyle 
Butler 
Calloway 

*Carroll 

* Carter 

* Daviess 
Edmonson 
Garrard 
Harrison 
Kenton 
Knott 

*Lee 

*Livingston 

*Logan 

*Lyon 
Magoffin 
Marion 
Martin 


*Montgomery 


*Perry 

* Pulaski 

*Scott 
Spencer 
Taylor 

*Trimble 

*Union 
Warren 

*Wayne 


Independent 


Districts 


* Anchorage 
Barbourville 
*Beechwood 
Caverna 
*Central City 
*Dawson Springs 
Fairview 
*Fulton 
Liberty 
Midway Jr. 
College 
*Mt. Sterling 
Mt. Vernon 
*Paducah 
*Pembroke 
*Shelbyville 
*Springfield 
Vanceburg 


Louisville: 

J. B. Atkinson 
*T. N. Bloom 
*Bowman Field 

Henry Clay 

Gavin Cochran 
*Emerson School 
*Emmet Field 
*Victor Engel- 

hard 

Nicholas Finzer 

John Heywood 

Chas. D. Jacob 
*Portland 

Rubel Avenue 

Sallie B. 

Rutherford 

Ellen Semple 

George Tingley 


*Indicates that NEA membership is paid 


Counties 


*Ballard 


Grayson 


Pledge List 
Independent 


Districts 


*Georgetown 


Scottsville 


*Indicates that NEA membership is pledged— 
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ullings 


An oldtimer is a fellow who re- 
members when it cost more to op- 
erate a car than to park it. 





The teachers’ major problem today 
is having too much month left over 
at the end of the money. 


A little boy is like a mosquito — 
when he stops making a noise you 
know he’s getting into something. 





Be Ae 
OS Ens 5 


If my son is driving you crazy 
perhaps I can help you: I’m 
a psychiatrist ... 


Just take this comfort in your soul 

In the midst of your worries and 
frets, 

The football never could score a goal 

Were it not for the kicks it gets. 





Little Nell to her new teacher, 
“What does it mean when my right 
hand itches? 

Teacher, “Oh, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing in particular, just try...” 

Little Nell, “Well, last night Daddy 
said if your left hand itches you are 
going to get something and if your 
head itches, you’ve got it.” 


CAFETERIA _ 











‘. 
‘. 
~ 
. 


" wi 

“Cafeteria duty was running along 

smoothly . . . and then Bobby Broole 
started putting gravy on his Jello.” 
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GLEANINGS 


Centennial Art 


Art teachers and students in col- 
leges, universities and art schools 
have been invited by the art advisory 
committee on the National Education 
Association’s Centennial Celebration 
to submit designs for art symbols to 
be used in connection with the Asso- 
ciation’s anniversary in 1957. 

Leon L. Winslow, director of art 
education, Baltimore Public Schools. 
and newly-elected chairman of the 
advisory committee, has announced 
that a nation-wide project is to be 
launched to select “original and 
unique designs for a flag. a seal. a 
postage stamp and first-day-of-issue 
envelope.” The designs will be used 
in publications and in numerous other 
ways to promote awareness of the 
NEA Centennial, Mr. Winslow said. 

“The Association will pay $50 for 
each design chosen,” Mr. Winslow 
added. “The Art Committee of the 
Centennial Celebration will act as the 
jury of screening and selection. Due 
credit will be given to the designers 
whose work is selected and the NEA 
will protect the use of each design by 
copyright in its own name.” 

All designs must be received not 
later than May 1, 1956. For further 
details of the project write to Direc- 
tor, Centennial Celebration, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St.. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Federal Legislation 


The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association held 
one of its regular meetings in Chica- 
go, December 8-9, to discuss results of 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation and to plan activities of the 
Commission and the Division of Leg- 
islation and Federal Relations during 
the second session of the 84th Con- 
gress which begins January 3, 1956. 

According to Commission Execu- 
tive Secretary James L. McCaskill, 
who is also director of the NEA’s 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations, the primary objective of 
the Commission during 1956 is feder- 
al aid for school construction. This 
legislation has been named also by 
both national political parties as a 
major issue for the Congress during 
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the second 
said. 

Immediately after the regular meet- 
ing, the Commission sponsored a two- 
day conference of the 48 state federal 
relations chairmen. Discussion again 
centered on pending school construc- 
tion legislation and the effects of the 
White House Conference upon it. The 
chairmen also considered most ef- 
fective ways to support the legisla- 
tion at the local, Congressional Dis- 
trict and state level. 


session, Mr. McCaskill 


TEPS Regionals 


“Next Steps in the Improvement of 
Teaching Services” will be the theme 
of seven regional conferences to be 
held during January by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS) of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

According to T. M. Stinnett, 
NCTEPS executive secretary, the con- 
ferences are being held to chart the 
next steps in the continued improve- 
ment of professional standards in the 
face of critical shortages of teachers, 
rapidly increasing enrollments, and 
widespread demands to lower the 
quality of teaching services. The 
Commission will sponsor conferences 
in Boston, January 6-7: Washington, 
D. C., January 9-10; Atlanta, January 
13-14; Chicago, January 16-17: Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, January 20-21: Salt 
Lake City, January 23-24: and San 
Francisco, January 27-28. 


NADW in Chicago 


The 36th annual convention of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women (NADW) will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 22-25, the Na- 
tional Education Association has an- 
nounced. Convention theme wiii be 
“Freedom and Responsibility: Un- 
changing Values in a Changing 
World.” 

Deans and counselors from all areas 
of education — junior high school, 
high school, college, teachers college, 
university — will hear such speakers 
as Ethel Alpenfels, professor of edu- 
cational sociology and anthropology, 
New York University; Emily Taft 
Douglas, wife of Senator Paul Doug- 
las (D., Ill.): and Helen Cheney 
Bailey, associate superintendent, 


School District of Philadelphia. Dr. 


Alpenfels will speak on “The Phil. 
osophy of Groups,” and Mrs. Douglas 
will discuss “The Role of Women jn 
National Affairs Relating to Freedom 
and Responsibility.” Dr. Bailey’s 
topic will be “Balance of Freedom and 
Responsibility in Faculty, Students, 
and Community.” 

Doris M. Seward, acting dean of 
women, Purdue University, will be in 
charge of the convention program, 
M. Eunice Hilton, dean, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse Univer. 


sity, is NADW president. 


ASCD in New York 


The 11th annual conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur. 
riculum Development (ASCD) of the 
National Education Association will 
be held in New York City, March 
19-23. Major aspects of the confer. 
ence will be built around the theme 
“Creative Thinking, Living and 
Teaching.” 

George W. Denemark, ASCD execu- 
tive secretary, said in announcing the 
conference that variations of the 
theme will be presented all during the 
meeting by top educators from all 
parts of the nation. Harold Taylor. 
president, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y., will serve as chair- 
man and moderator for a panel dis- 
cussion on creative thinking: Harry 
and Bernice Moore of the University 
of Texas, Austin, will discuss creative 
living in a conversational lecture at 
the second general session. Laura 
Zirbes, professor emeritus of Ohio 
State University, Columbus, will use 
creative teaching as the theme of her 
address at the third general session. 


Political Citizens 


The Citizenship Committee of the 
National Education Association is in 
the midst of a nation-wide project to 
focus attention on teachers as political 
citizens, according to Lucile Ellison. 
assistant secretary of NEA’s Defense 
Commission and Committee _head- 
quarters contact. 

The Committee is working with 
140 local education associations who 
agreed to serve as pilot groups for the 
nation, to highlight the role teachers 
can play as full-time citizens in each 
community, Mrs. Ellison said. 

“The opportunity teachers have as 
leaders in the development of a more 
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virile citizenship is being pointed out 
in a series of articles on good voting 
practices now appearing in the NEA 
Journal,” Mrs. Ellison added. “The 
Committee feels that it is time for 
teachers to take a new look at them- 
selves as political citizens. The No- 
vember NEA Journal carried the first 
of the Committee’s work looking 
toward this new focus, a centerspread 
on voter registration. The second of 
the series on election day laws and 
practices, appeared in December. In 
February, one is scheduled on “What 
is Your Political Quotient?” 

The series have been prepared by 
the NEA Citizenship Committee in 
collaboration with Mrs. Edgar B. 
Stern, president, Voters Service; Ken- 
neth W. Hechler, associate director, 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion; Bernard L. Lamb, director, 
Field Organization, National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee; Philip 
M. Stern, director of research, Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Reprints 
of the articles may be ordered from 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Single copies free. 50 
for $1. No orders (except for single 
copies) accepted for less than $1. 


Good Investment 


Kentucky is getting a nearly-100 
per cent return on its investment in 
regional education contracts, a recent 
survey by the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board here has revealed. 

During the 1954-55 school year, the 
state contracted for 42 students to 
study veterinary medicine at institu- 
tions in Alabama under the SREB’s 
regional contracts program. Of those 
students, 13 were 1955 graduates, 
ready to start practicing. The survey 
by the SREB revealed that 12 of them 
returned to practice in their home 
state. 

This means that the regional edu- 
cation program is helping Kentucky 
and the rest of the South to retain its 
best-trained youth, which is one of 
the basic concepts of the regional edu- 
cation compact. 

Kentucky spent $41,250 through 
the regional contract program last 
year, paying at the rate of $1,000 each 
for the students. 

These contracts are not scholar- 
ships, but merely interstate agree- 
ments which allow a state to send 
students to medical, dental, veterinary 
medical, or social work schools in 
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other states when such facilities are 
not available in the home state. Ken- 
tucky thus sends students to other 
states, pays the set amount per stu- 
dent to the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, which, in turn, passes the 
money on to the receiving school. 
Kentucky, of course, also receives 
students. The receiving school waives 
out-of-state tuition, but other than 
that, the student pays his own way. 

Regionally, the plan has returned 
95.3 per cent of the graduates reply- 
ing in the survey to their own states. 
Of those replying, another 2.1 per 
cent settled in other states of the 
region, while only 2.6 per cent went 
outside the South. 

Institutions cooperating in the re- 
gional program graduated 255 stu- 
dents under contracts in all fields in 
1955. Of these, 234 replied in the 
SREB survey. Of those replying, 223 
stayed in their home states, five were 
residing in other Southern states, and 
six moved outside the region. 

The Southern states spent $1,314,- 
175 on the contract program last year, 
representing fees paid out for 1,004 
contract students. 

The states participating in the pro- 
gram include Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 


Travelers’ Reunion 


Over 1,200 teachers from all parts 
of the nation took advantage of the 
tours arranged by the Travel Divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation during 1955, reports Paul 
H. Kinsel, director. The 1955 pro- 
gram included 28 separate tour opera- 
tions to more than thirty countries 
and various sections of the United 
States. 

Mr. Kinsel said that teachers who 
participated in this past year’s pro- 
gram saved approximately $60,000. 
Forty per cent of the teachers earned 
academic credit and a larger per cent 
earned credits toward salary incre- 
ments. Over a ten-year period, how- 
ever, it is estimated that the Division 
has saved teachers over $400,000, he 
added. The Division, which became 
a part of the NEA in 1945, will hold 
an anniversary reunion in Chicago, 
January 21, 1956. Former tour mem- 
bers from many states will take part 
in the program. 


NEA Code of Ethics 


A new booklet designed to inform 
the teaching profession of accepted 
ethical practices as they apply to all 
members has been published by the 
Committee on Professional Ethics of 
the National Education Association. 

Entitled “Opinions of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics,” the 70- 
page booklet contains 32 opinions on 
specific sections of the Association’s 
Code of Ethics based on questions 
submitted from the field by classroom 
teachers, administrators and educa- 
tion associations. It also contains the 
NEA Code with annotations and an 
analysis of the functions of the Pro- 
fessional Ethics Committee. 

Among the 32 opinions are rulings 
on such questions as teacher refer- 
ences, outside teacher employment, 
political activity in school board elec- 
tions, teacher contracts. The booklet 
may be ordered from the Committee 
on Professional Ethics, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., at 25c per copy, with quantity 
discounts. 


AERA To Meet 


Experts in educational research 
from England, West Germany, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada are among the 
first to accept invitations to partici- 
pate in an International Conference 
on Educational Research, the National 
Education Association has announced. 
This is the first conference of its kind 
to be held in this country. 

Sponsored by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (AERA) 
and supported largely by a grant from 
the United Nations Educational Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the conference will be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., February 
13-21. The conference is an invita- 
tional one limited to about 20 partici- 
pants and 10 observers. 

“The specific purposes of the con- 
ference, in addition to the basic ob- 
jectives of creating better world un- 
derstanding through cooperative ef- 
fort, will be to identify educational 
problems of common concern and to 
improve communication among na- 
tions in the field of educational re- 
search,” Dr. Cornell said. 

The AERA is a department of the 


National Education Association. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I signed out of the Retire- 
ment System in 1940, I have taught 
all my life. 1 am now 60 years old. 
How many years of service credit do 
I have? How many years can I get? 
Is it any advantage to me to become 
a member now, if I may become a 
member ? 

A. You do not have any service 
credit at this time. You may come 
into membership at any time by filing 
Form A-2 with your chief school 
officer. You can accumulate 10 years 
of service credit by age 70, at which 
time you will be eligible for an annu- 
ity equal to from 17.5 per cent to 20 
per cent of your average salary for the 
five highest consecutive years of 
salary. Membership is always pro- 
fitable to the teacher. 

2. Q. I have a Handbook but it 
does not seem to be up to date. What 
is the date of the last one? 

A. August, 1955. You can get a 
copy at the office of the superintend- 
ent or principal. 

3. Q. I have 21 years of prior 
service credit and I taught 1949-50, 
1952-53, and 1953-54. When will I 
be eligible to retire. I am 60. 

A. You will be eligible at the end 
of the year in which you reach the 
age of 70. You would be eligible 
now but you do not have the last five 
years of consecutive service. 

4. Q. I am going to be out of the 
profession for two years. Can I with- 
draw my account? 

A. No. To be eligible to withdraw 
account, a member must expect to be 
absent six years, or permanently. 

5. Q. After an absence of three 
years I withdrew my account in 1948. 
I returned to teaching in 1949. Could 
I have reinstated my account? Can 
I now do so? 

A. No. The account cannot be re- 
instated if the absence is greater than 
three years. 

6. Q. At the age of 43 I retired for 
disability. I have been retired 10 
years, but I have recovered. My doc- 
tor says I may teach. What do I do? 
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A. Have your doctor send the Re- 
tirement Office a statement that you 
have recovered. We will stop your 
annuity and return your Retirement 
Certificate. Apply for a position. 

7. Q. I quit teaching in 1954 on 
account of my health. I had 21 years 
of service credit. I returned to teach- 
ing last September but I am not hold- 
ing up under the heavy teaching load. 
When can I retire for disability? 

A. If you paid your dues for 1954- 
55 under Leave of Absence, you are 
eligible to apply for retirement now: 
if not, you will have to teach or pay 
under Leave for five years in order to 
be eligible. You may pay under 
Leave of Absence for three of the five 
years. 

8. Q. I am retiring for disability. 
Is it worth-while for me to report one 
year of out-of-state service in 1938 
before retirement? What difference 
will it make? 

A. If you report the year, you will 
be eligible to receive $722; if you do 
not report the year, $707. Since the 
year of service credit does not cost 
you anything, it being a year of prior 
service, you should report it on Form 
0-3. 

9. Q. I am ready to retire with 28 
years of prior service and 15 years of 
subsequent service, but the superin- 
tendent’s office deducted 3 per cent 
for five years when they should have 
deducted 4 per cent. Is the Board of 
Education responsible for this mis- 
take? What can be done to correct 
this? 

A. You and the Board of Education 
are equally responsible for the error. 
It is well for a teacher to check with 
the pay roll clerk when her age goes 
up into the next bracket, so as to 
avoid such an error. The Retirement 
Office can audit your account and 
write you the amount of the shortage 
and you or the Board of Education 
can send a check to cover the error. 
This should be done. 

10. Q. I have been teaching in In- 
diana since 1932 and I am now teach- 
ing in Kentucky. How much credit 
may I receive on my Indiana service 
and what will it cost me? When will 
I be eligible to retire in Kentucky? 

A. You may pay for the last eight 
years of service in Indiana at the rate 
you should have paid had you been 
teaching in Kentucky plus 3 per cent 
compound interest. This gives you 
credit for the eight years from 1932 to 


1940, making a total of 16 years, 
You may be eligible for a deferred 
annuity from Indiana, so do not with. 
draw your account there without ad. 
vice from the Secretary of the Indiana 
Retirement System. 

You will be eligible to retire in 
Kentucky when you have taught 20 
years, or when you are 70 years old, 
whichever comes first. If you are 
now 46 years old, you will be eligible 
at age 66; if you are now age 50 or 
older, you will be eligible at 70. 

11. Q. My salary is $4,000, and | 
am paying 5 per cent for retirement; 
$20 per month. I have been paying 
$9.60. Assuming I have an annual 
increment of $200 per year for 10 
years, what would be my gain under 
the new Retirement Law? 

A. Under the old Retirement Law 
your gain in annuity for the 10 years 
would have been $360; under the new 
Law your gain for the 10 years will 
be $840. This is comparable to your 
increase in contribution. 

12. Q. I have 31 years of service 
credit and I have quit teaching to go 
into business. I want to withdraw my 
account to make a down payment on 
the business. Please send Form F-60 
and instructions. 

A. A member who is eligible for 
an annuity cannot withdraw her ace- 
count, but must accept the annuity. 
Since the State will contribute $9 for 
each $1 you contribute, you would be 
cheated by your withdrawal. To 
withdraw after eligibility for an an- 
nuity defeats the whole purpose of the 
Retirement Law. Arrange with your 
bank to borrow the amount needed 
and pay on the note each month as 
you receive your retirement check. 
Banks make loans like this. 

13. Q. I have to quit teaching now 
at the age of 67, but I do not have my 
20 years of service, so I cannot re- 
ceive any benefits. What is best for 
me to do? 

A. You have in your account 
$1,200, which you could withdraw, 
but the best thing to do is to wait 
until you are age 70 and apply for 
your annuity. You will still be in 
good standing at age 70 since one may 
be absent three years in such a case. 
You cannot pay in unless on Leave for 
illness, or teaching. 

14. Q. I have 26 years of service 
credit and have been offered a posi- 
tion in another state which pays 
$1,000 more than my present salary. 
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BOOK LOOKS 


BY A. J. BEELER 


Fact and Fiction 
| Traveled a Lonely Land by Nina 
Pulliam. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. A sub- 
title on the dust jacket, “This is Aus- 
tralia and these are the Australians as 
I saw them”, sets the tempo for this 
charming travel story, well suited for 
high school libraries. It is a good, 
personal account of a wonderful jour- 
ney, and there are decorative draw- 
ings and some photographs. 
Winter Harvest by Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. $3.95. In 1846 the 
Donner party set out across Utah 
and Nevada for California. Their 
epic trek serves as the core of this 
better-than-average historical novel. 
It is a special tribute to this English 
novelist that she has been able to in- 
ject into her story so much of the real 
feeling and emotions of pioneers on 
the frontiers of America. 
White and Negro Schools in the South 
by Pierce, Carmichael, Moore, and 
Drewry. Prentice-Hall. $4.95. This 
is the first full-scope comparison of 
white and negro schools in the South. 
The research project was begun in 
1953 and results here are analyzed 
and interpreted. In addition to de- 
tails of currently existing conditions 
the study points the way to the future 
and gives suggestions for the han- 
dling of current problems in light of 
prevailing conditions. 
Silver Leopard by F. VanWyck Mas- 
on. Doubleday. $3.95. Here one of 
our most competent historical novel- 
ists chooses a field new to him and one 
which has received only slight atten- 
tion from other writers—the time of 
the first crusade. Using Sir Edmund 
deMontgomerie as his protagonist, he 
tells a story of lively adventure and 
paints a bold, colorful picture of the 
events of world importance in the 
eleventh century. 
Teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy by 
Helen Keller. Doubleday. $3.50. In 
addition to being an excellent portrait 
of two interesting and unusual women 
this book is as well a tribute to all 
those who may be called Teacher. In 
this highly personal account Miss 
Keller reveals the details of how her 
beloved teacher rescued her from a 
world of silence and darkness. 
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Conservation Handbook by National 
Association of Biology Teachers, 
Richard L. Weaver, project leader. 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Danville, Illinois. This handbook for 
teaching conservation and resource- 
use is sure to be popular with biology 
teachers and should be in the general 
high school library as well as in the 
departmental collection. Everything 
needed is included — collections, 
equipment, experiments, sources of 
materials, audio-visual aids, class- 
room procedure, and use of the 
schoolgrounds and community. 

The Smiling Rebel by Harnett T. 
Kane. Doubleday. $3.95. Belle 
Boyd was the most glamorous female 
spy of the Civil War, and as such she 
is a perfect subject for a biographical 
novel by a man who has been popular 
and successful at this kind of venture. 
The narrative begins when Belle was 
beginning to manifest interest in men 
and partying, and concludes with a 
kind of summary of major events in 
her life after her spying days were 
over. In between there is a full- 
length portrait of the activities of a 
busy spy, clearly projected against the 
busy days of the War. 

Booth Tarkington, Gentleman from 
Indiana by James Woodress. Lippin- 
cott. $5. A beloved American novel- 
ist here receives excellent treatment 
at the hands of a particularly skilled 
biographer. Choosing outstanding 
characteristics of Tarkington as a man 
and writer, Mr. Woodress uses them 
as a kind of core to his entire presen- 
tation. Though more attention is 
given to the author than to his books, 
the result is a pleasant and valuable 
one. 


Books for Children 


Winter Journey by Elsa Falk. Fol- 
lett. $2.75. Chris Arp, 16, is the 
hero of this interesting and well- 
written story of pioneer days in 
Minnesota. Travel on the Mississippi 
in perilous moments provides a high- 
light. 

Squire for King Arthur by Eugenia 
Stone. Follett, $2.95. This is an 
excellent story for “middle-aged” 
boys and girls who enjoy tales of 
brave knights and fair ladies. A 
sequel to Pageboy for King Arthur. 
Old Sam, Thoroughbred Trotter by 
Don A. Taylor. Follett. $2.95. Here 
is another pioneer story for the 10-12 


age group. Johnnie and Lee Scott 
lived in Dakota Territory, and their 
adventures with people and animals 
are here recorded with detail and 
fidelity. 

The House at the City Wall by Sofie 
Schieker. Follett. $2.50. Christa 
Blanck got her family to adopt a 
homeless little girl, and that incident 
forms the nucleus of a story: full of 
charm and adventure. The story has 
been translated from the German by 
Eva Hearst and maintains all of its 
original flavor. 

Mr. Bear Goes to Boston by Marion 
Flood French. Follett. $2. The de- 
lightful illustrations by Lisl Weil add 
much to the fun and pleasure of this 
delightful story. It involves Mr. Bear, 
whose after-hibernation travels led 
him to historic Boston. 





Textbooks 


Our English Language Books 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 by Bailey, Barnes, and Hor- 
rocks; Books 7 and 8 by Bailey and 
Walker; Junior Books One and Two 
by Bailey and Walker; Junior English 
Three by Stoddard, Bailey, and Mc- 
Pherson; English First and Second 
Courses by Stoddard, Bailey, and 
McPherson and English Third and 
Fourth Courses by Stoddard and Bail- 
ey. American Book Company. It 
would be difficult to find a better set 
of English grammar and composition 


-texts than these new ones. It is parti- 


cularly good to find a set which ranges 
from grade three through eight and 
which offers a continuity that elim- 
inates repetition and boredom. The 
books are exceedingly attractive in 
format and provide a_ stimulating, 
varied number of teaching-learning 
experiences. They are sound pedagog- 
ically and provide opportunity for 
learning and practicing the communi- 
cation skills. Opportunity is also pro- 
vided for children of varying needs 
and intellectual capacities. 
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‘Look Hear Now’ 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Let’s see some of the new motion 
pictures for a new year, to add luster 
and learning to your classroom activ- 
ities. Look, too, for the postscript 
about some new matched-to-books re- 
cordings and filmstrips. 

Ready for you this month is an- 
other “star” from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films (1115 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill.). “The Oregon Trail” 
(20 min.) shows this historic west- 
ward way by real photography and 
animation, with close reference to 
original source materials. Footage 
from the theatrical film story of Brig- 
ham Young is incorporated for that 
part of the sequence. Good news to 
junior and senior high school social 
studies classes, this film continues the 
American history series in which the 
most recent release until now was 
“The Louisiana Purchase—Key to a 
Continent.” (14 min.) 

Students of the beginning of Ameri- 
can history and of world history also 
note two new films for you from Coro- 
net Films (Coronet Building, Chica- 
go). “Colonial Expansion of Euro- 
pean Nations” (15 min. color also) 
maps and pictures by photography 
ard animation the 16-17th century 
building of empires away from home, 
and summarizes what and suggests 
why it happened. “Rise of Nations in 
Europe” (15 min. color also) shows 
the development of nationalism in 
France to typify the European growth 
pattern from feudal times through the 
17th century. 

For creative expression, young 
people and adults, see “The Art of 
Leather Carving,” (22 min. color, 
free loan from Tandy Leather Co., 
Box 791, Fort Worth, Texas), sug- 
gesting leathercraft as a hobby or as 
an income-supplement. Shows tools 
and techniques for beginners, and the 
completed project from preparation 
of the leather, selecting and using a 
pattern, and tooling the design. 

“Listening to Good Music” and 
“Playing Good Music” (14 min. each, 
EB Films) are two new thrills for 
your eyes and ears. An exquisitely 
balanced string quartette (a group 
whose name you'd recognize if you 
heard it) brings the artists close up to 
show each instrument and to suggest 
its part. Techniques of fingering or 
bowing can be studied in the “play- 
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ing” film, and distinctive tonal and 
range qualities can be sought and 
heard in the “listening” film. The 
newest instrument you see was made 
in 1774, and each is actually a price- 
less example of the best craftsmen of 
all time. You see and feel the quar- 
tette teamwork, an idea to apply to 
more than musical groups. Varied 
ages can use these films, since listen- 
ing value has no age limits, but the 
fullest value will probably be to per- 
sons who are exploring the enjoyment 
or the production of instrumental 
music. 

“A Tale of the Ground Hog’s Shad- 
ow” (12 min. color also, Coronet) 
gives younger people a look at the 
elusive animal you hear about more 
often than you see, and who’s sup- 
posed to give the word about spring 
— or more winter. In the film’s 
legend-telling, a racoon tries to find 
signs of spring. When badger, beaver, 
porcupine, and skunk can’t help him, 
you know who can — and does. So 
many of these animals children have 
not seen until a film such as this one 
brings them in a delightful fun-and- 
facts picture. 

New and ever-necessary lessons on 
safety are: “Primary Safety: In the 
School Building” and “Primary Safe- 
ty: On the Playground” (each 12 
min. Coronet). Children, the age 
and size and caution-free of the pri- 
mary grade viewers, personalize the 
stories filmed. In the building, it’s 
Bill and his classmates being safety 
guides. On the swings, slide, travel- 
ingrings, teeter-totter, or playing ball, 
in the other film Pete and his play- 
mates show safe practices. 

Also for the six-to-twelve-year olds 
is “Cindy Goes to a Party” (12 min. 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17). It’s also for their 
sponsors and parents who wish to 
make good manners interesting, rea- 
sonable, and followable. When Cindy 
thought that she was not invited to 
the party, she dreams a fairy god- 
mother who briefs her on important 
points which the next day she finds 
she will get to use. The story adds 
interest to the oft-heard admonitions, 
a treatment similar to other related 
films by Young America: “Your 
Table Manners”, “Acts of Courtesy”, 
and “Words of Courtesy.” 

“The Litterbug” (10 min. color, 
Avis Films, 904 E. Palm Ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif.) humorously and effec- 
tively shows the contrasted look at 


home and in the community when 
rules of order and neatness are lost 
or kept, and Lyle, the Litterbug sees 
his part in it all, as will your students, 

P.S. These are not films, but you 
may want to go beyond the pages for 


added enjoyment of the famous 
series of Landmark Books, Enrich. 
ment Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, now brings full-color film. 
strips to match the books and record. 
ings for six subjects. Titles so far are: 
Paul Revere and the Minute Men, 
Winter at Valley Forge, Our Inde. 
pendence and the Constitution, Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Lewis and Clark Ex. 
pedition, and California Gold Rush. 





702 News to Us 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing 
should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find 
the products desired, your request for 
information will be forwarded to the 
producer. 

Deflatable International Globe which 
measures 18 inches in diameter; can 
be folded into a small package; and 
is unbreakable, yet has all the beauty 
and appearance of a fine glass globe; 
has been introduced in the school. A 
Time Dial is a feature of the globe so 
that time in all parts of the world may 
be compared. The plastic globe is 
printed in bright colors and sharp 
type and is protected by a laminated 
sheet of heavy gauge Krene so that a 
grease crayon may be used to chart 
routes and then be erased. The globe 
may be easily inflated by mouth and 
fits into a stand so that it is free to 
spin on its axis at the proper angle. 
The globe and wrought iron stand 
weigh less than two pounds. Avail- 
able at school supply stores or book 
stores. Price $19.95 (C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co., Maplewood, New Jersey) 
Dance Records designed for kinder- 
garten and elementary school levels. 
The first release of this educational 
series includes ten records and covers 
more than fifty selections including 
such numbers as “Mary Had A Little 
Lamb”, “Sing a Song of Sixpence”, 

Turn to Page 30 
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The Kentucky Elementary Princi- 
als’ Association has a membership 
goal of 500 members for 1955-56. On 
November 12, 1955, the membership 
total was 395. We are short of the 
goal! Your help is needed! Mail 
membership dues of $1.00 to Miss 
Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood 
Place, Louisville 5. 

Membership by educational dis- 
tricts is given for your information: 
First District, 33; Second District, 
36: Third District, 18; Fourth Dis- 
trict, 32; Fifth District, 103; Central 
District, 48; Eastern District, 42: 
Northern District, 33; Middle Cum- 
berland District, 16; Upper Cumber- 
land District, 27; and Upper Ken- 
tucky River District, 7; total 395 
members. 

Eastern Kentucky reports the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, John Elkins, Ashland; Vice 
President, Mrs. Eula Patton, Ashland: 
Secretary, Mrs. Minnie Wender, Ash- 
land; and Director, Leroy Dorsey, 
Flemingsburg. Reported by Alma 
McLain, Maysville. 

Northern Kentucky elected officers 
in November. President, Donald Hill, 
Spring Lake School; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Dorothy Howell, Elsmere 
School; Director, Theodore Gross, 
Park Hills School. Reported by J. H. 
Bollinger, Newport. 

The Fifth District report, made by 
Katherine L. Moore, included the elec- 
tion of officers. President, Ervin 
Detjen, Cochran School, Louisville; 
Vice President, Kenneth Farmer, Gil- 
more Lane School, Jefferson County; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Bow- 
en, Ballard School, Jefferson County; 
Director, Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, 
Beechmont School, Louisville. 

Elementary principals, meeting at 
Fort Campbell, elected the following 
officers: President, Hubert Mattingly. 
Franklin School, Owensboro; Secre- 
tary, Ivan Russell, Stanley School, 
Daviess County; C. O. Brown, Sorgho 
School, Daviess County, Director; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mary Lee 
Cravens, Lee School, Owensboro. Re- 
ported by C. O. Brown, Owensboro. 
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The following principals have indi- 
cated they will attend the National 
DESP Convention, meeting in Denver 
on March 7-10. Josephine McKee, 
Mrs. Katherine Moore, Mrs. Sara Bell 
Wellington, Mrs. Edna Greaves, Fred 
Caudill, O. F. Brown, Robert Beams, 
Harold Seekamp, Conrad Ott, Gene 
Schrader, Robert Sleamaker, Ervin 
Detjen, and Frank Stallings. 

Two elementary principals from the 
Fifth District were elected delegates 
to the NEA Convention in Portland, 
Oregon — Conrad Ott and O. F. 


Brown, both from Jefferson County. 








| Gowns for the hoking —_ 





Not always is it necessary to write 
for booklets and other material. In 
every issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal advertisers will have messages 
in their advertisements offering very 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher 
who looks for them. Some advertisers 
do offer booklets such as are listed be- 
low. To obtain the material quickly 
write directly to the advertiser. If 
you use the convenient coupon for 
ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, 
who will send you the material. 

68. Speech Correction Guide This 
valuable chart helps you give your 
children a speech survey to check 
articulatory difficulties, such as sub- 
stitutions, omissions, and distortions 
of speech sounds. It gives you the 
words and sentences which you can 
ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take correc- 
tive measures for the different faulty 
“sound” habits. There are suggested 
classroom speech activities; space is 
provided for your notes. (Webster 


Publishing Company) 

1. Posture Posters set of 7—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to il- 
lustrate the principles of posture and 
to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. (American Seating 
Company ) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools 
and Organizations Includes samples 
on approval of Greeting card box as- 
sortments, folder and complete details 
of money-making plan for schools and 
organizations. (Sunshine Art Stu- 
dios) 

10. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett 
Publishers ) 

12. Free Samples of Vinetex dish 
cloth with details of a money-making 
plan which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 

18. Catalog Well illustrated cata- 
logs on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furniture: 
Classroom Furniture and Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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FROM THE LAND 
of THE REDMAN... 


TWO Fine Indian Readers 
by Zoe Tilghman 
Reading Level, Grades 4 to 6 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 





FILMS FOR A FIN 


Regular $12.50, $15.00, $17.50, $20.00 and 
$22.50 features for ONLY $5.00 POST- 
PAID, with all the shorts you want. 


Included are such top pictures as THE 
CHAMPION, THE IROQUOIS TRAIL, and 
DESTINATION MOON (In Color). 
Over 100 Free Subjects 
Dept. F-1 
NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











Your School, Class or Club | 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 


SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 
raising problem the easy Sunshine way. 
SUNSHINE Cards are EASY TO SELL because 
they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN QUAL- 
ITY. Your group will earn up to 50% profit plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 
45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, - 


a (If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) 














PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 





PROFITSe 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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TRIBUTE 


to 


Public School Superintendents, 
School Boards, and Staffs 


by 


Division of Teacher Education and Certification 


In School Districts Employing All Qualified Teachers: 


Garrard County 

Fayette County 

Nelson County 

Scott County 

Union County 

Anchorage Independent 
Ashland Independent 
Beechwood Independent 
Berea Independent 
Bowling Green Independent 
Campbellsville Independent 
Carlisle Independent 

Cold Springs Independent 
Corbin Independent 
Cynthiana Independent 
East Bernstadt Independent 
Elizabethtown Independent 
Eminence Independent 
Fairview Independent 


Frankfort Independent 
Harrodsburg Independent 
Hazard Independent 
Jackson Independent 
Lancaster Independent 
Lexington Independent 
Louisville Independent 
Maysville Independent 
Murray Independent 
Pineville Independent 
Prestonsburg Independent 
Raceland Independent 
Richmond Independent 
Russellville Independent 
Somerset Independent 
Southgate Independent 
Springfield Independent 
Trenton Independent 
Vanceburg Independent 
West Point Independent 


(Some substitutes in above systems are serving on emergency certificates.) 


In School Districts Employing Only One Emergency Teacher: 


Harrison County 

Albany Independent 
Barbourville Independent 
Benton Independent 
Cloverport Independent 
Danville Independent 


Dawson Springs Independent 


Falmouth Independent 
Fulton Independent 
Georgetown Independent 
Glasgow Independent 
Greenup Independent 


Hopkinsville Independent 
Lebanon Independent 
London Independent 
Marion Independent 
Middlesboro Independent 
Midway Independent 

Mt. Vernon Independent 
Paris Independent 
Stanford Independent 
Uniontown Independent 
Williamsburg Independent 
Williamstown Independent 


In School Districts Employing Only Two Emergency Teachers: 


Boyle County 

Hickman County 
Jefferson County 

Knott County 

Robertson County 
Augusta Independent 
Burgin Independent 
Central City Independent 
Earlington Independent 
Ft. Thomas Independent 


Greenville Independent 
Harlan Independent 
Hickman Independent 
Lone Jack Independent 
Monticello Independent 
Providence Independent 
Ravenna Independent 
Sebree Independent 
Shelbyville Independent 
Stearns Independent 
Van Lear Independent 
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Your School 
Continued from Page 18 


and wild flowers. Bird feeding sta- 
tions and houses were added. The 
nearby brook served as the home for 
many small fishes and other water 
animals which we could observe and 
study. From this we are learning, not 
only to be collectors, but what and 
when to collect, and that some things 
just cannot be removed from their 
natural environment. 

Beyond the science classroom 
stretches the vast woods that enchants 
our young scientists who explore it 
quite often. 


Excursions as Resource Aids 

During the past few months groups 
have utilized the information that ex- 
cursions, in connection with their 
units of study, could provide. Trips 
to the dairy, postoffice, store, farm, 
county seat, railroad station, and 
science trips broadened their under- 
standing of the community. These 
excursions also motivated activities 
in the language arts by providing the 
opportunities for letter writing, oral 
communication, and collecting, or- 
ganizing, and interpreting informa- 
tion. 


Playground Equipment as 
Resource Aids 

A parent donated an old car to our 
school playground. The children 
showed such intense interest and en- 
thusiasm that we designated a portion 
of the campus for a “Junk Play- 
ground”. We talked about some other 
things that we could add to our play- 
ground, and almost immediately the 
children and their parents brought 
old automobile and tractor tires, con- 
crete blocks, bricks, scrap lumber, car- 
penter tools and nails. We also con- 
structed a sand box. 

This became the favorite portion of 
our playground because here the chil- 
dren were given: opportunities to ex- 
periment, build, create, and to use 
their imagination. 


Lay Persons’ Contribution 

Much help in our learning experi- 
ences has been given by our minister, 
county agricultural agent, postmaster, 
and parents. We also acquired the 
services of forest rangers, church 
workers, dairymen, farmers. conduc- 
tors, and merchants. Within the 
homes in the community are various 
materials such as slides, filmstrips, 
records. souvenirs, antiques, books, 
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has mastered it. 


woven into the program. 


ences. 





and musical instruments which we 
have borrowed and used as the needs 
arose. All of these helped to enrich 
the learning experience at the school. 
Cobblestones and cement became an 
outdoor grill on an isolated portion of 
our campus. Even the younger chil- 
dren enjoyed contributing time and 
energy to this project. A homemade 
picnic table and several benches were 
donated by the Board of Education 
and one of the parents donated a gar- 
bage can, for use in this picnic area. 
Now the entire community is enjoying 
the use of our campus. 


The only 1956 spelling program 
on the Kentucky multiple list 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


Teacher’s guide for each grade 


@ All words are taught in context which is interesting to the 
child and related to his other studies. 


@ The maintenance program provides abundant opportuni- 
ties to keep using the words learned. 


@ The plan for individualized study, testing, and review 
gives assurance that no word is dropped until the child 


@ The learning of word meanings, the learning of derived 
forms of words, and the learning of dictionary skills are 


@ The teachers’ guides provide many suggestions for lead- 
ing pupils successfully through these language experi- 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 


Representative: 
AUSTIN S. DURHAM 
9 Dumfries Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 





AHE To Meet in Chicago 


“Resources for Higher Education” 
will be the theme of the 11th annual 
conference of the Association for 
Higher Education to be held in Chi- 
cago, March 5-7, 1956, the National 
Education Association announced. 
Convention headquarters will be in 
the Congress Hotel. 

Kerry Smith, AHE executive secre- 
tary, announced that the Planning 
Committee members have been ap- 
pointed to set up the convention pro- 
gram. 
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modern textbooks . 


tifully illustrated ... 
formation. 


Represented by: 





Better Books 
For Better Schools... 


Prose and Poetry 
Singer Science 


Enjoying English 


The Singer Company sets a new pace in the development of 
. . books that meet every requirement for 
design, content, and teachability. Completely new . 
effectively organized. Write for full in- 


Te L. W. Singer Ca, Yue. 


249-259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Mr. Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexington, Ky 


grades 7-12 


grades 1-6 


grades 3-12 


. . beau- 











BORROW $50 TO $300 2vs7xoun 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on = | during payless summer 


months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 














this ad today. 

TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. K srunoiose, aLA, 
- Name : 
a Address. # 
: City State : 
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It’s News 
Continued from Page 26 
and other equally familiar tunes. Each 
record is arranged with the correct 
tempo for elementary school use. The 
records are for sale individually, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to buy an entire 
album to secure one or two desired 
numbers. (Russell Records, 2480 
Thompson Blvd., Ventura, Califor- 
nia) 
Illuminator for Kodaslide Pocket 
Viewer. Designed to clip on to the 
Kodaslide Pocket Viewer. the new 
Kodak Illuminator, Model 1, provides 
the color slide enthusiast with a low- 


Kimblerquiz 
Continued from F age 24 


How can I accept this position and 
still save my 26 years and get ay 
annuity later from Kentucky? 

A. You may accept the position and 
be absent from Kentucky for six years 
or less and return to Kentucky and 
teach four years to make 30 years, 
If possible, it would be safer to teach 
the four years now. The value of 
your 26 years is about $9,000. If you 
lose it, it will take you nine years to 
break even if the raise is $1,000 per 
year. Salaries may increase in Ken. 
tucky next year. 

15. Q. I taught 10 years under the 
Lexington City Retirement System 
but quit and withdrew my account in 
1939. I have been teaching under the 
State Retirement System since 1945, 
Do I have credit for the 10 years? 

A. Yes. 

16. Q. I was in World War II for 
two years and the Korean War for 
15 months. How do I get credit for 
those years? 

A. Send date of enlistment and 
date of discharge in both cases and 
the Retirement Office will calculate 
the amount to deposit in your account 
for credit. If you served in World 
War II before you became a member 
of the Retirement System, it is not 
creditable. 

17. Q. I have taught 30 years and 
I am 53 years old. I would prefer to 
draw my annuity beginning at age 6). 
What is best for me to do? 

A. Pay your retirement dues each 
year (5 per cent of your present 
salary, $3,600, which is $180) until 
age 60; then wait to age 65 and appl 
for retirement. You can return to 
teaching any time under this plan. 


cost, fully electric, self-illuminated 
viewer that is convenient and easy to 
use. It can readily be used for pre 
viewing and editing slide sequence: 
prior to projection. It has a full & 
foot power cord, adding greatly to its 
ease of use. The illuminator slips 
over the rear frame of the pocket 
viewer and by means of a small tur 
button, locks securely in place. It is 
made of matching black plastic and 
comes complete with 7-watt bulb. 
Price is $2.95 each. Available @ 
any camera store. (Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, New York) 
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Insurance 
Continued from Page 12 
insurance is well advised to change 
the KEA policy to a Whole Life poli- 
cy without delay, in order that such 
policy may have the lowest possible 
premium. The following are an- 
nual premium rates for insurance on 
the Whole Life plan at various ages 
of exchange (rates for years in be- 
tween are proportional) : 


Age $3,000 Policy $5,000 Policy 
5 $ 59.91 $ 99.85 
30 69.24 115.40 
35 80.97 134.95 
40 95.89 159.75 
45 114.93 191.55 
50 139.53 232.09 
55 eso 285.55 
60 23 JOL 20 
65 270.03 450.05 


In many cases it may be desirable 
to exchange $5,000 or $3,000 insur- 
ance under the KEA policy to a small- 
er amount of permanent insurance so 
that the premium for such smaller 
amount is more nearly comparable 
to the premium of the KEA policy. 
However, the premium rate for each 
$1,000 of insurance under this form 
of exchange is slightly higher than the 
premium rate for exchanging the 
whole amount of KEA insurance to a 
Whole Life policy. For example, to 
convert $1,000 at age 65 would cost 
$95.88 and at age 60 would cost 
$74.66. 

Another method of exchanging the 
KEA policy to a permanent policy 
may be used by teachers who have 
substantial funds available, such as 
from sale of a house or from inherit- 
ance. This method of exchange 
consists of obtaining a Whole Life 
policy dated back to the date the 
KEA term policy was issued by pay- 
ment of 102 per cent of the amount of 
the savings fund the insurance com- 
pany is legally required to hold under 
the Whole Life policy at the time of 
exchange. The advantage of this 
form of exchange consists of invest- 
ing one’s funds in the excellent se- 
curity of a life insurance policy and 
in obtaining a premium rate at the 
lower rate applicable to the teacher’s 
age when the KEA term policy was 
issued, 

Further information on any phase 
of KEA Life Plan may be obtained 
by writing to the KEA office, 1421 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. 
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WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





Televising Your School 





One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show ‘“‘These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV. 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
ouR KIDS—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 





the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.” And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher’’ was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 














TEACHERS 


We have vacancies in all fields for pres- 
ent placement; also we can place you 
now for 1956-57 in some of the best 
positions to be found anywhere. 


If you have no position or want to do 
better, write us for particulars. 


Teachers Placement Service 
Member N.A.T.A. 

1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
Vernon M. Riegel, Mer. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts.) BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N, Chicago 26, III. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
"Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 
4merican Book Company— 

“H.R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

0. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Uhilderaft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier's Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 8, Kentucky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D, C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 


Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
Box 224, Hardyville, Kentucky. 


Henry Holt and Company — Wayne Shrum, 
315 N. Franklin Road, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Robert S. Barnes, 127 Sher- 
man Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Rand MeNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apartments, Louis- 

ville, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—Thomas P. 
mards, Jr., 602 Parklawn, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. 

: Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville, Kentucky. 

Selence Research Associates — FE. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associate, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Phone: Elmhurst 3074 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 

Geatge Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
orothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 
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Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 
Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 
assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 


Heavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 


finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


eHICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky and Indiana Distributors 





FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 








JOE G. RAPP ED L. ROBBELOTH 
Route 3, Box 611-R Box 154 
Valley Station, Kentucky Pidnre, ledinnn 
Sieciaiaaee 7-7159 statins 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, Webster Publishing Company — D. C. Hale, 


109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 


South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 


Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Berea, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company — Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 

211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High Street, Elizabeth- 
town. 
Louis McFatridge, Jr., Route 2, Harrodsburg. 
Charles R. Elswick, Zebulon. 











AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


How the public, the magazine publishers and the 


U.S. Government cooperate to help keep 


the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


S a reader of this magazine, the chances are that 
you belong to a “three-way partnership” dedi- 
cated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you probably buy United States 

Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 per cent of the families in 
America own them. Most Bond-owning families have 
saved enough in this way to pay for a serious illness, 
to provide something for old age, to make a down pay- 
ment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most 
important, these families have the wonderful feeling of 
security that the ownership and holding of these Bonds 
bring. 
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Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at an 
annual rate of more than $5,000.000,000. In the time it 
takes you to read this page, approximately one minute, 
America will buy $10,000 worth of Series E and 
Bonds! 

How, you may ask, did this come about? 

It came about through a great program of voluntary 
cooperation with the Treasury Department on the part 
of many groups, organizations and citizens. The maga. 
zine publishers have from the beginning been among 
the major supporters of the Bond program. They con- 
tribute millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space 
each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-buying a national habit 
is due that “three-way partnership”— the American cit 
zen, the Government, and the volunteer groups, such as 
the magazine publishers, who bring buyer and seller to- 
gether through the pages of their publications. 

All three partners will profit further by continuing 
to help increase the nation’s saving through the sale of 
Savings Bonds. 

For so effectively promoting the national welfare! 
wish, on behalf of the Government, to extend to the 
magazine publishers our most sincere thanks. 


Gere plosy, 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Kentucky School Journal 
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EZ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100°,.*600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy o: your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


—none of these people will 
SIGNATURE ONLY 


know you are applying for a 
© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no coe 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 

signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 

personal property. 


$10000 s 675 
300° 861995 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 
CONVENIENT TERMS 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 


600% 3748 
confidential and private. 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below That’s all you have 
: P : . We'll spee 2 cas its way to you ass as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. to do We Il speed the c ash pes i ay a J Aft = eae id 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year olc 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
© No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
sesrees EFOR $1009000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODA y/ 6 woo os sc oa 


P1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 
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Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. P1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
















To State Finance Company, Dept. 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 





sti re De | ro W ; 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ry ry | 
or cost whatsoever. —— | ee 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your S$ wg Ee 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ 
Number of months 


(include present balance, if any) $_.... 
Amount earned 

















Re ee ao POP MGHU......... YOU TOCCIVE SMAI 
mene inal adie Dame GEG acl ee oss (CIOS eas 

of school you teach eae Street..... ectiacss A ORM 5 NO le re ORS 
How long with Previous 

present employer..________..._..__...... employment.. BN en a ee a eee . (Relationship).........-.-__ 
Husband or wife’s Salary ata ‘ cares 

employment nk Deb month: Seco heat Street._......__..._______ Town_—_________.._. Stat - Occup... 
To whom are payments on Bo OL, eas . (Relationship)... 

EES 5) Ey TEN eRNNE es Rene) nena en aE 

7 Senet. Fork... Sale xy OC ste 
Rak pou deal witht OMG) 6/05 a CON 
Amount you owe bank? $.....................-------- Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative.........._-._..-----_--_---.-----.--_ (Relationship) ........_______ 
Street... egy 0) =, State... OCU... 





What security on bank loan?..................-. sow cnee-nne-n00 -ne-nn0-nne sone cate save cnowsnnesnaesnanaoeecone aeiceeneeciaaeeess Sages cia Sean noes 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: _, The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











icc HD CID acest GI) i nnscscitntsieentmnweresni 
om r Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate | A 
payment to? (Name)........ Town... Name Here. .. Address 
ee CNG 5 sos a ee 





Purpose of loan.. | 






































RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


' ° . . . 

iN OT E Amt. | 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
: OF TOMB iniiscsesss. | BED conse AO PEIN: |): B xckcsocscccsdasenseavetactee the unpaid principal and int. | Date...........00eeee 
t A ' 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
U Agreed rate ceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
8 of interest, )in excess of $300 and %4 of 1% per month on any remainder of such F : 

i *™ Cunpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
ry days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

§ = InConsideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
§ mount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
q Mount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. 

§ aS above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

y (suing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 

; date for the final payment. 

§ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED sient ee 

; DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED : 

H ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 

i 

7 

« 


BBS SSSR BSB ee ee eS SSS SSS SSB SSS SSeS See eeeeee eS 








Return Postage Guaranteed 


Kentucky Education Association 
1419-21 Heyburn Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


























Art Class, University School 


Thirty-two years of service... 


IN THIRTY-TWO YEARS of service to the Commonwealth of Kentucky, the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, has prepared over 5,468 teachers at the bachelor’s degree level 
and has offered course work for 2,114 persons receiving graduate degrees in education. Edu- 
cational research of significance has been completed by the staff of the College of Education 


and service of great value has been rendered to the schools of our state. 


Whether you plan to work toward an advanced degree, take refresher courses, or complete 
your program for a teaching certificate, the University of Kentucky has programs of interest 
and value for you. In addition to regular courses, an extensive program of workshops. con- 
ferences, and institutes is offered in all phases of education. Many cultural opportunities, in- 
cluding exhibitions, concerts, and public forums, are provided by the University. Come to the 
University of Kentucky. Enjoy study and recreation with fellow students from all parts of the 


nation. 


For further information, please write: 

The Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington. Kentucky (for information regard- 
ing admissions or materials) 

Dean, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington. Kentucky (for in- 
formation regarding programs in education) 

Dean of Men or Dean of Women, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky (for 
information regarding housing) 












Second Semester — Feb. 4 - June 2 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 






